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discrimination 

prohibited 



Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states, ‘‘No person 
in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from participation in, be de- 
nied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance." Therefore, any program or activity receiving 
financial assistance from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare must be operated in compliance with 

this law. 



Prior to April first of each year, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall make an annual report to 
Congress. Such report shall contain an evaluation of the 
programs under Section 231, the need for continuing such 
programs, and recommendations for improvement. 

Section 233 

Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, as amended 
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THE SECRETARY OF H E A LT H . E D U C A T I O N , AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20201 



April 1, 1971 



Dear Sirs: 

Transmitted herewith is the report to the Congress on 
training activities authorized under Part B of Title II 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended. 

This report reviews accomplishments and problems of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and includes a summary 
of information relating to the program through 
December 31, 1970. 



Sincerely 




Elliot L. Richardson 
Secretary 



The president of the Senate 



The Speaker of the House 
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highlights 
of the report 



In the 1970 fiscal year, 221,000 persons were 
enrolled in job-training programs authorized by 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
Institutional programs — that is, classroom and 
other training ofTfered in public and private 
schools, community colleges, .skills centers and 
elsewhere— enrolled 130,000 while 91,000 were in 
on-the-job training. Many of those who were thus 
learning while employed also received some insti- 
tutional instruction. Of the 85,000 trainees who 
completed institutional programs in the fiscal 
year, three-fourths were employed afterward. 

The Federal obligation for institutional train- 
ing programs was $246 million in fi.scal year 1970. 
About one-third of this amount represented in- 
structional costs, the rest being allowances paid 
to individual trainees while they were in training. 

The transition from national to State adminis- 
tration of MDTA programs was accelerated this 
year. Without prior Federal approval. States may 
now approve and fund projects accounting for 20 
percent of their apportionments. To further dis- 
perse power from Washington, the Departments 
of Labor, Commerce, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare have delegated to regional levels the re- 
sponsibility for training projects in designated re- 
development areas. 

Over 65 percent of the enrollees in institutional 
training were classified as disadvantaged on the 
basis of their income, age, race, physical condition 
or educational background. As a group, institu- 
tional manpower trainees are markedly lower in 
years of schooling than the labor force as a whole. 

Because many trainees are unable to read or 
compute well enough to profit immediately from 
job-training, the institutional program often must 
provide basic remedial education, as well as in- 
tensive personal counseling to identify obstacles to 
success in training and employment and to ar- 
range for health or other services that may be 
needed to overcome these obstacles. 

The courses offered in institutional training 
change as new fields of employment open and as 
economic trends affect the job market. This year 
funds were reprogramed to train more workers for 
the high-priority fields of health, environmental 
control, law enforcement, and construction. There 
was rapid expansion of occupational training 
dealing with the environment, such as control of 
air and water pollution, as well as a series of re- 
gional workshops to serve as a catalyst in assisting 
community college administrators to develop 
their own programs in these areas. 

Unlike traditional schools or earlier manpower 
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Iniiiiiiig jM'ojecls, ihe Larger iiislilntioiical li'caiiiing 
Liciliiies arc now usually orgaiii/ed for ojren-entry 
and open-exit. This means that trainees can enroll 
at almost any time and can end training when- 
ever they qualify for a job. Many groups of related 
occupations have been organized into “clusters, 
giving trainees several options for employment. 
The automotive cluster, for example, permits the 
trainee to get a job as service station attendant or 
to continue training until he qualifies as a tuneup 
specialist or a full-fledged auto mechanic. Several 
studies have noted that a number of community 
colleges and vocational schools are adopting these 
concepts into their regular programs. 

Qualifications for manpower teaching and 
coun.seling are very demanding and in some re- 
spects unique. 1’he Area Manpower Institutes for 
the Development of Stall (AMIDS) provide pro- 
fessional training and technical a.ssistance for the 
manpower program and other public agencies, 
private organizations, and business firms. Redirec- 
tion and refocus of the AMIDS program was be- 
gun this year and the number of AMIDS increased 
from five to seven. 

Special efforts were continued this year to ex- 
tend the institutional training program to popu- 
lation groups experiencing high rates of unem- 
ployment. Indian tribes were assisted. Support was 
also extended for the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Centers (OIC), unique self-help organiza- 
tions that rely on urban minority group leader- 
ship and extensive use of community volunteers. 
Tire institutional training program was a main- 
stay, too, of the Service, Employment, and Rede- 
velopment (SER) program of job-training for 
Spanish-speaking people, the Nation’s second 
largest minority. 

Management of institutional training programs 
was further improved this year. There was in- 



creasing reliance on provision of skill training oi 
remedial education by community colleges, whose 
resources need not be diqrlicated by the manpotver 
program. Funding of the manpower training 
skills centers was annualized to give them greater 
stability without lessening their operating fle.x- 
ibility. 

Through the MDTA institutional training pro- 
gram, individual trainees have achieved bettei 
jobs, higher earnings, and more stable employ- 
ment. These outcomes have been verified by eval- 
uations, as required by the act, that are regularly 
conducted at local. State, and national levels. For 
example, a study of 11,015 institutional program 
completers who were enrolled in the 1969 or 1970 
fiscal years found a 28 percent increase in the 
median wage received after training. 

A sample study of about 5,000 prisoners finish- 
ing MDTA projects in correctional institutions 
suggests that recidivism rates are significantly 
loiver among those who received manpower train- 
ing than among the prison population as a whole. 
Another study indicates that those individiuds 
who were returned to jirison after MDTA train- 
ing were returned for less serious offenses, such as 
parole violations. 

A sjiecial evaluation of 19 manpower training 
skills centers— a representative sample of all 70 
institutions in operation during the year-indi- 
cated an overall placement rate of 71.5 percent. 
Data from center followup indicated an employ- 
ment retention rate of 03 percent after trainees 
had been out of the skill centers for 1 or as long 
as 2 years. Major external evaluation studies of 
the institutional training program will be con- 
tinued or completed in the coming year. This 
comprehensive assessment of the program’s effec- 
tivene.ss will provide policymakers with the data 
necessary for decisions regarding its future. 



I. preparing people for progress 

II. program developments and innovations 

III. evalnating institntional training 
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preparing people 
for progress 



The Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962 recjuires the Federal Government to ap- 
praise the Nation’s manpower resources to solve 
the twofold problem of the need for skilled per- 
sons and continuing unemployment. The act 
provides for retraining of those whose skills 
have become obsolete in the changing econ- 
omy; it provides for training in skills which are or 
will be in demand in the labor market in order to 
reduce the costs of unemployment compensation 
and public assistance and to increase the Nation’s 
productivity. 

The institutional training program funded 
under the Manpower Development and Trafning 
Act, operated largely by the Nation’s public and 
private schools, has played a major role in pro- 
viding occupational training and educational 
services to prepare the unemployed and under- 
employed for Jobs. The program has offered a 
wide variety of occupational skills to enrollees, 
many of whom were chronically unemployed and 
needed remedial training in communications and 
computation skills in order to become employ- 
able. MDTA trainees have significantly improved 
their employment and earnings records. Impor- 
tant as these achievements are, they do not fully 
indicate the changes that education and training 
made in the lives of the trainees and their families. 

Primary responsibility for institutional train- 
ing is placed by the act with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Other aspects of 
the program— notably the selection, payment, and 
placement of trainees— are the responsibility of the 
Secretary of Labor. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has delegated operation of the 
institutional manpower training program to the 
Office of Education, where it is the responsibility 
of the Division of Manpower Development and 
Training in the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education. 

The law provides that individuals may be re- 
ferred to training in occupations determined by 
the State Employment Service to be in demand in 
the community. State, or Nation. There must be 
a reasonable prospect of employment in those oc- 
cupations. Training allowances may be paid to 
trainees who qualify for them, in amounts equiv- 
alent to average weekly unemployment compensa- 
tion payments in the State where the training is 
offered. Most enrollees are unemployed when they 
enter training. Many others are in underpaid or 
dead-end jobs and require training for upgrading. 

The experience of 8 years of training under 
MDTA has shown the need to adjust teaching 
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TABLE 1. MDTA Program Summary, Fiscal Years 1963-70 



— 




Training 


Estimated trainees 


Percent 


Fiscal year 


Federal funds^ 
obligated (000) 


opportunities - 
authorized 


New enrollments 


Completions 


employed 


Total: 

1963-1970 

1970 


$2,007,547 

315,931 


1,598,600 

201,400 


1,451,400 

221,000 


987,200 

147,000 


78 

78 


Institutional: 

1963-1970 

1970 


1,609,423 

246,083 


981.800 

121.800 


978,400 

130,000 


651,700 

85,000 


74 

73 


On-the-job: 

1963-1970 

1970 


378,734 

59,860 


583,400 

63,900 


473,000 

91.000 


335,500 

62,000 


86 

86 


Part time and other: 
1963-1970 
1970 


19,390 

9,988 


33,400 

15,700 


(=) 

(=) 


(=) 


(=) 

(^) 



* Does not include MDTA funds allocated to other manpower programs. 
Included with institutional. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Report of the President, 1971. 



methods and curriculums to serve the divergent 
needs of trainees. To serve diverse individual 
needs, new training arrangements and innovative 
instructional approaches have had to be devel- 
oped. Intensive curriculum development work 
has also been carried on and inservice training 
programs have been developed for instructors, 
counselors, and other program staff. One of the 
most effective training arrangements developed 
thus far has been the Manpower Training Skills 
Center (described in detail in Chapter II and III), 
which is organized to furnish each trainee with the 
combination of training and services most advan- 
tageous to him. 

As the economy changes, new manpower short- 
ages and problems arise. The recent rise in unem- 
ployment of the white collar worker, particularly 
engineers and technicians, has prompted the de- 
velopment of several new manpower programs for 
retraining these individuals so that they may re- 
turn to productive employment. The problems of 
the skilled but unemployed are presenting new 
challenges to the institutional training program 
and have prompted several of the most affected 
States to reexamine their manpower priorities. 

The manpower institutional training program 
has grown and changed as experience has demon- 
strated the need for change and as national eco- 
nomic and social goals have shifted. (See Appen- 
dix C Table A-2.) Its peak enrollment was 
reached in 1966, when 177,500 trainees (75 per- 
cent of all manpower trainees) received classroom 
occupational training and basic education. The 
total number in classroom training then gradually 



declined to 130,000 in fiscal year 1970. (See 
Table 1.) 

During the 1970 fiscal year, nearly $316 million 
in Federal funds were obligated under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act to provide 
201,400 training opportunities. Of this sum, just 
over $256 million was allocated to provide 137,500 
training opportunities for the institutional pro- 
gram including nearly $10 million for 15,700 part- 
time and other training opportunities. 

First-time enrollments during the year totaled 
221,000 persons, of whom 130,000 were in the in- 
stitutional program and 91,000 in on-the-job train- 
ing.^ A portion of both OJT and institutional 
training enrollments were in projects authorized 
under the MDTA in previous fiscal years. An un- 
determined number of the OJT trainees also re- 
ceived classroom training. 

Over 987,000 persons completed training in 
projects operated under the MDTA between 
August 1962 and July 1970. Of this total, 651,700 
were in the institutional training program and 
335,500 in on-the-job training. Over 78 percent of 
the graduates secured jobs— three-fourths of those 
who had classroom training and 86 percent of 
those who completed on-the-job training. 

VARIETY OF SKILLS TAUGHT 

The range of occupations for which institu- 
tional training is provided is very wide. It in- 
cludes such divergent skills as aircraft assemblers 

‘The Official Department of Labor title is now “OJT-Jobs 
Optional.” 



and animal keepers, bricklayers and mine ma- 
chinery mechanics, cosmetologists and licensed 
practical nurses, among hundreds of other specific 
skills. These may be classified in nine major 
groups, corresponding to major headings in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. (See Appendix 
C Tables C-1 and C-2.) 

The courses offered in institutional training 
continue to change as new fields of employment 
open; shifts in emphasis occur as changes in the 
economy of the Nation affect the job market. This 
year saw rapid expansion of occupational training 
courses dealing with the environment, such as 
water pollution control, air pollution control, 
sewage plant operation, water plant operation, 
auto emission control, and resource conservation. 
In many places, courses were no longer offered in 
skills that were once scarce— electronics assembly, 
for instance— as plant shutdowns or industry cur- 
tailment released skilled workmen to seek other 
employment. 

Clerical, sales, and service occupations ac- 
counted for half of all institutional training in 
1970. The demand for competent office help at all 
levels continued high. One out of five trainees was 
in training to prepare for a clerical or sales posi- 
tion. Almost 30 percent of all training was for 
service occupations, with hospital, food prepara- 
tion, and service trainees leading the list. Nearly 
three-fourths of all the women and nearly a third 
of the men were training in the clerical and serv- 
ice occupational areas. 

ALLOCATING THE MDTA DOLLAR 

The provision of various training choices and 
supplementary services adds to the cost of institu- 
tional training. Constant efforts are made within 
the institutional training progiam to shorten the 
period of instruction while maintaining its qual- 
ity, to lower costs per trainee and per training 
hour, to maintain quality instruction in basic and 
related education, and to turn out trainees who 
can perform at high skill levels. Reduction of 
overhead costs has . been another constant goal 
with emphasis on recognizing the importance of 
utilizing modern equipment and machinery and 
satisfactory training facilities. 

The manpower program has develojxid amid 
keen competition for available funds. Since 1962 
both the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
worked to develop an array of programs which 
can be used at reasonable cost to give each indi- 
vidual the training and placement that he re- 



quires. Institutional or classroom training and on- 
the-job training were once almost the only op- 
tions. Later a number of new, special-purpose pro- 
gi ams were developed. 

These programs- reflected an attempt to find 
cjuicker ways of putting people to work and ar- 
ranging for training— if necessary, after they have 
been hired. Thus, available funds could be 
stretched to benefit more people, and for many an 
immediate job was a most useful method of train- 
ing. The institutional training program, on the 
other hand, has been used where it appeared that, 
without it, the individual would not likely get a 
job or advance to an adequate wage level. 

About 80 [Xircent of the institutional training 
funds is spent under agreements between the Com- 
missioner of Education and State education agen- 
cies. The other 20 percent is disbursed directly by 
Federal agencies for the national programs. The 
Federal obligation for institutional programs in 
fiscal year 1970 was §246,083,000 a sum planned 
to cover the costs of 121,800 authorized training 
opportunities. Only about a third of this total was 
training cost; the rest represented allowances paid 
to individual trainees. 

The Federal funds for training were augmented 
by contributions from the States in the form of 
special appropriations for manpower training, or 
in equipment, facilities, counseling services, or 
other forms of payment in kind. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES 

Currently, 65 percent of the enrollees in institu- 
tional training are drawn from the ranks of the 
clisadvantaged.3 Over half the trainees came from 
families whose total income was under §2,000 a 
year. Although only 58 percent of the trainees were 
identified as the head of their family, 75 percent 
were the primary family wage earner. 

Fifty-three j^ercent of those enrolled in the insti- 
tutional program in 1970 were school dropouts 

- Other programs authorized under the MDTA indude 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS), the Con- 
centrated Employment Program (CEP), and on-the-job 
training (OJT)-programs that do not always include an in- 
stitutional training component. On the other hand, some 
programs authorized under other legislation, such as the 
Job Corps, the vocational rehabilitation program, and the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program, usually include an insti- 
tutional training component which may be provided in 
MDTA institutional training facilities. 

^ Since 1969 the Manpower Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has defined a disadvantaged person as a poor 
person who did not have suitable employment and who 
was either (1) a school dropout, (2) a member of a minor- 
ity, (3) under age 22, (4) over age 44, or (5) handicapped. 
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who loft before completing high school. Some 37 
percent of all enrollees were 21 years of age and 
younger, and 9 percent were 45 or older. Almost 
(iO percent were males, 32 percent of whom were 
veterans of the armed .services. White trainees rep- 
resented 59 percent of the total, blacks, 36 per- 
cent, and American Indians, Orientals, and other 
minority races, the remaining 5 percent. 

Income levels 

Poverty levels of the majority of MDTA institu- 
tional trainees are made clear by new sets of data, 
available for the first time on trainees enrolled in 
fiscal year 1970. Tliese are figures on estimated 
family cash income (including public assistance 
payments) for the 12 months prior to enrollment 
and on tlie enrollee's estimated earnings in the 
past 12 months. Although these are rough esti- 
mates, they augment the information so far avail- 
able. In the past, such pretraining income data 
were limited to estimated straight-time average 
hourly earnings on the last full-time civilian job. 

On the basis of the estimated family income, 
wliether a farm or a non-farm family, and whether 
a large or small family, a determination was made 
as to whether the enrollee's family was above or 
below the poverty level. Sixty-one percent of the 
families were considered below the poverty level. 
Of those reporting income, 28 percent reported a 
family income under §2,000 a year. Tliirteen per- 
cent of the trainees were public assistance recip- 
ients. 

Educational attainment 

Over half the manpower institutional trainees 
in the 1970 fiscal year were school dropouts. Seven 
percent had not finished the eighth grade, 8 per- 
cent left school on completing the eighth grade, 
and 38 percent left during their high school years. 
(Figure I shows the educational attain nent of 
MDTA trainees in 1970 and of the labor force as 
a whole.) Although most of the trainees are school 
dropouts, there has been a gradual shift in the past 
2 years toward enrolling an increased number of 
high school gr aduates. In 1968, 40 percent of those 
enrolled in institutional training had a high 
scliool diploma. In 1969 the proportion rose to 42 
percent and in 1970 to 47 percent. (Figure II shows 
changes in the educational level of institutional 
manpower trainees since the beginning of the 
MDTA progr anr.) 

Women trainees continue to be better educated 
than the men, as a whole, and in each of the racial 
groups tabulated separately. Over half the Ori- 



FIGURE I. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE AND MDTA 
INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES 




MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES, FY-1970 

ental trainees were high school graduates, the 
highest for any racial group. On the other ex- 
treme, only a tliird of the American Indians had 
finished the 12th giade. (See Table 2.) 

Age groups 

The proportion of trainees in each age group 
remain^ relatively stable in 1966 and 1967. A 
shift toward fewer youth under 19 and fewer in- 
dividuals 35 and over started in 1968 and con- 
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FIGURE II. LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES 
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lini'ed through 1970. In 1965, when particular 
emphasis was put on enrolling young persons, the 
proportion of those enrolled under 19 reached a 
peak of more than 18 percent. Last year this 
youngest group had dropped to 9 percent., 

TABLE 2. Years of School Completed by Enrollees 
in Institutional Manpower Training Programs, by 
Race and Sex, Fiscal Year 1970 



(Percentage distribution) 





Total 


1-4 


5-7 


8 


9-11 


12& 

over 


Total: 


100.0 


1.2 


5.3 


8.3 


38.4 


46.7 


Male 


100.0 


1.6 


6.5 


10.2 


40.5 


41.2 


Female 


100.0 


.7 


3.5 


5.6 


35.4 


54.8 


White: 


100.0 


1.4 


6.2 


9.7 


34.9 


47.8 


Male 


100.0 


1.6 


7.5 


11.7 


36.3 


43.0 


Female 


100.0 


1.0 


4.0 


6.3 


32.6 


56.1 


Negro: 


100.0 


.7 


3.3 


5.7 


44.5 


45.8 


Male 


100.0 


1.1 


3.9 


6.8 


50.0 


38.2 


Female 


100.0 


.3 


2.7 


4.6 


38.8 


53.6 


Amer. Indian: 


100.0 


2.1 


6.7 


14.6 


43.1 


33.5 


Male 


100.0 


2.8 


7.4 


16.2 


44.6 


29.0 


Female 


100.0 


.2 


5.0 


11.0 


39.7 


44.2 


Oriental: 


100.0 


1.0 


8.0 


5.8 


33.1 


52.1 


Male 


100.0 


1.1 


10.3 


7.1 


34.8 


46.7 


Female 


100.0 


.8 


4.7 


3.9 


30.7 


59.8 


Other races: 


100.0 


5.1 


12.2 


10.4 


37.6 


34.7 


Male 


100.0 


6.2 


14.9 


13.3 


38.5 


27.1 


Female 


100.0 


3.5 


8.3 


6.1 


36.4 


45.6 



The proportion of trainees 35 and older stayed 
around 27 percent in the early years, but dropped 
in 1969 and again in 1970 to a record low of 21 
percent. Trainees 19 to 21 years old and those 22 
to 34 have increased until now, combined, they 
account for 70 percent of all institutional enroll- 
ments. Figure III shows the swing away from the 
age extremes. 

Race 

For fiscal year 1970, more detailed data are 
available than formerly on the race of the trainees. 
The proportion of white trainees enrolled has de- 
creased from 76 percent in 1963, the first year data 
on race were collected, to a low of 51 percent in 
fiscal year 1968. The proportion then increased to 
56 percent in 1969 and to 59 percent in 1970. Pre- 
viously, only Negro was identified within the 
“other” segment, representing 92 to 94 percent of 
the minority race trainees. 

For the past year, data are separately available 
for the first time on American Indians and on 
Orientals. These groups accounted for 2.6 and 0.5 
percent, respectively, of the trainees enrolled; 
other minority races accounted for 1.7 percent. 
The proportion of Negro trainees enrolled in 
1970 dropped to 36 percent, representing 88 per- 
cent of the total minority races. (See Table 3.) 



FIGURE III. AGE OF MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES AT TIME OF ENROLLMENT 
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TABLE 3. Trainees Enrolled in Institutional 
Manpower Training Programs, by Race, and Sex, 
Fiscal Year 1970 

(Percentage distribution) 

Total Male Female 



Total: 

White 

Negro 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other races 

Total: 

White 

Negro 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other races 



100.0 

59.2 

36.0 

2.6 

.5 

1.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



100.0 

63.6 
31.1 

3,1 

.5 

1,7 

59.0 
63.4 

51.0 
71.3 

57.6 

59.7 



100.0 

52.9 

43.1 

1.8 

.5 

1.V 

41.0 

36.6 

49.0 

28.7 
42.4 
40.3 



Spanish surnamed trainees 

More than 10 million Spanish-Americans con- 
stitute the Nation’s second largest minority i»p- 
ulation. Of this total, approximately 7 million are 
Mexican-Ainericans, concentrated in the south- 
western States of California, Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas. Most of the 1.5 million 
Puerto Ricans in the continental United States 
live in the Northeast, especially in New York City, 
with a significant number also in the Great Lakes 
area. It is estimated that more than 500,000 
Cubans have entered the country since 1959. They 
live mainly on the East Coast, with the heaviest 
concentration in Miami, where nearly a third of 
the city population is now Cuban. In addition, 
perhaps 1.5 million persons from other Latin 
countries are spread throughout the United States. 



Many of the Spanish-Americans are unemployed 
or work at low-paying, low-skilled jobs with little 
opportunity for advancement.* 

Approximately 17,000 (13 percent) of all 

trainees enrolled in MDTA institutional training 
during 1970 were persons with Spanish surnames. 
Well over half (58 percent) were Mexican-Amer- 
icans, and not quite a fourth (23 percent) were 
Puerto Rican. Cubans, Portuguese, and other per- 
sons with Spanish (or Portuguese) surnames com- 
prised the remaining 19 percent . Males made up a 
larger proportion (65 percent) of the Spanish- 
surnamed group than all institutional enrollees 
(59 percent) . TheSpanish-surnamed trainees gen- 
erally were poorly educated; two-thirds were 
school dropouts, the same proportion as reported 
earlier for American Indians, but larger numbers 
of the Spanish group had left school at lower grade 
levels. The Mexican-Americans were the least 
well-educated segment. Almost three-fourths were 
school dropouts, 22 percent before entering the 
eighth grade. 

Spanish surnamed enrollees have almost the 
same distribution by age as all institutional en- 
rollees. They represent 13 percent of the total en- 
rollment and 13 to 14 percent of each age group 
under 45 years of age. For the 45-and-older group, 
their proportion dropped to 9 percent. The larg- 
est number were in training for service occupa- 
tions (23 percent) -waiters, waitresses, nurse 

‘ U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Report of the 
President, 1971, page 76. 
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aides, and ward attendants. Tlie next largest 
grouj), 18 percent, were training for clerical and 
sales positioi.j, most of them as ofhce clerks. Only 
[■) percent of all institutional enrollees were being 
trained for farming, fishing, or forestry occupa- 
tions, but over 28 percent of this group had Span- 
ish surnames. 

Almost a fourth of the Spanish surnamed train- 
ees were enrolled in the State of California, wheie 
tliey represented 34 percent of the entire State en- 
rollment. Twenty-one percent of the institutional 
trainees with Spanish surnames were enrolled in 
Texas, where they comprised 39 percent of the 
trainees of the State. The percentage of trainees 
with Spanish surnames in each State corresponded 
closely to the distribution of Spanisli surnames 
among the States. 



THE TRAINING DESIGN 

The trainee gr oup includes persons with a wide 
variation in age, aptitude for training, job prefer- 
ence, previous employment, previous earnings, 
and other characicristics. Some are fully employ- 
able and need only assistance in locating a job. 
Others have never had a job or have been unem- 
ployed so long they no longer expect to find work. 
Some are high school graduates, others are drop- 
outs. 

Some are competent in reading and mathema- 
tical skills, while others function at third or fourth 
grade levels. There are widespread, serious, and 
longstanding needs for medical attention and the 
fitting of prosthetic devices, without which train- 
ing alone w’ould be fruitless. 

The program has developed a series of mechan- 



FIGURE IV PERCENTAGE OF STATE INSTITUTIONAL ENROLLEES 
WITH SPANISH SURNAMES, FY 1970 
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isms for quickly identifying the basic reasons why 
each iiuHviclual is unemployed or underemployed 
and then to supply each individual with what he 
needs to break through the job barrier. The mech- 
anisms developed in MDTA institutional or class- 
room training differ with the school and the par- 
ticular population served. Together they consti- 
tute a series of innovations and adaptations which 
have done much to accommodate the kinds of 
people who have not been adequately served by 
the schools. 

Institutional training has grown in many direc- 
tions and developed aspects and goals far different 
from those apparent in 1962 or even 1965. The 
program has an impact on developments in many 
fields— vocational education, community colleges, 
teacher training, introduction of new skills, plan- 
ning for upsvard mobility of disadvantaged per- 
sons, community services, and many more. The 
outlook for the seventies is for increased pressure 
to expand these resources and capabilities, and 
for closer cooperation between the manpower in- 
stitutional training progi'am and other programs. 
Federal and non-Federal, aimed at solving the 
problems of the cities and the Nation. 

New priorities for the coming year include 
greater efforts at decentralization of program ad- 
ministration, with a resulting increase in State and 
local responsibility, program decategorization, 
and special efforts in revenue sharing as proposed 
by the President. 

In the early years of the program, the ap>- 
proaches to training were fairly standard and sim- 
ple. On his own initiative, the prospective trainee 
presented himself at the State employment serv- 
ice office and requested an interview. Available 
training opportunities were discussed with him 
and a choice made. On the opening date of the 
course, he reported to the training project and 
immediately entered training for the specific oc- 
cupational skill selected. After the prescribed 
period of training, he returned to the employ- 
ment service for job placement. Trainees who 
could not meet the demands of the training pro- 
giam were dropped. 

Changes in manpower policy have required 
greater flexibility of the institutional training pro- 
gram, and its approach to training has been 
greatly altered. Both the employment service and 
training staffs recognized, for example, that far too 
many of those enrolled left before completion of 
training. This became apparent especially as the 
program became more heavily oriented toward 
the disadvantaged population. Too many trainees 



were unable to read or compute well enough to 
profit from the skill training offered. Early experi- 
ence from MDTA projects indicated that even 
those vdio had finished high school were func- 
tioning well below the I2th-grade level. 

An early solution to the problem of the lack of 
learning skills was to include basic education in 
the occupational training program. As trainee 
needs for basic education and mathematics were 
met, people with even more difficult problems 
were referred for training. More and more of the 
trainees needed supportive services, such as minor 
medical attention and other personal assistance, 
in addition to occupational training, if they were 
to achieve economic independence. Intensive 
counseling thus became a fundamental part of the 
MDTA training program to identify barriers to 
individual success in training and employment 
and to arrange for the necessary services. 

To provide training benefits to the largest num- 
ber of people possible, training periods were 
shortened. This made it necessai 7 to find and util- 
ize the most effective method of literacy and com- 
putation skills training. Progiamed instruction, 
the use of teacher aides, and other intensive teach- 
ing methods have become important elements in 
the basic education component of the institutional 
manpower training program. Consequently, 
achievement le\'els of most enrollees have risen 
by one or two giades. A substantial number, more- 
over, have obtained their high school equivalency 
certificates. 

Necessarily, much of the work of the MDTA ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff has been to devise 
flexible organizational practices and teaching 
methods that would succeed despite some adverse 
conditions. A large proportion of the trainees had 
entered training without a clear knowledge of the 
kinds of jobs available in the area, or, indeed, of 
the demands which any job would make on them. 
The classroom projects then had the task of pro- 
viding entry-level skills to enrollees whose school 
experience had not been successful and who were 
also impeded by serious personal or social prob- 
lems. 

THE PROGRAM TODAY 

MDTA training is provided in separate proj- 
ects, each offering training in a specific skill, or in 
multioccupations projects and skills centers 
grouped to share administrative, supervisory, and 
service staffs. It is also provided in a cooperative 
work training setting or in conjunction with on- 
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the-job training, where classroom work is 
“coupled” to supplement and extend what the 
trainees learn at the work place. 

Under the act, private schools may engage in 
manpower training where they can provide equip- 
ment or services not available in public institu- 
tions or where, at comparable cost, they can offer 
equivalent training, avoid the necessity of setting 
up a special class, or more quickly recluce unem- 
ployment or manpower shortages. 

In general, the process of manpower institu- 
tional training proceeds in the following se- 
quence: 

1. An untrained force of unemployed workers 
is recognized by the employment service. 

2 . The employment service identifies one or 
more occupations for which training is 
needed and in which jobs are available. 

3. This information is fed into the Coopera- 
tive Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS) to become a part of the State man- 
power plan which forms the basis for later 
project approval. 

4. The State education agency establishes a 
training project which organizes courses for 
the occupations and the numbers of people 
estimated to be available and qualified for 
the instruction. 

5. After interviewing and testing available 
candidates, the employment service refers 
the predetermined number of trainees to the 
school, skills center, or training project. 

6. Applicants are received and assigned to 
training. They may be tested on arrival for 
placement in basic education before or with 
skill training. 

7. Trainees are assigned to counselors who 
work with them and with the instructional 
staff to determine needs for basic education, 
related studies, assessment of progress, and 
possible reassignment. 

8. Prior to completion of training, the coun- 
seling staff works with trainees and the em- 
ployment service to assess job readiness and 
consider job openings and referrals. Testing 
appraises progress in basic education as well 
as skills development. 

9. At intervals after job-placement, the indi- 
vidual is queried to determine whether 
placement is still effective, how much his 
status has improved after training, and what 
his chances are for further advancement. 



Basic education 

The primary goal of MDTA training, now as in 
the past, is to help individuals get the training 
they need to qualify for satisfactory jobs. Once 
enrolled in occupational training, however, many 
trainees are unable to progress in their chosen skill 
training without remedial and refresher courses 
in basic education. Others need basic education 
before starting skill training. An essential part of 
many institutional training programs, therefore, 
is instruction in communications skills and mathe- 
matics. These are now included in all types of 
projects, whether developed by public schools, 
business and industrial firms, unions, associations, 
private schools, or other agencies. Basic education 
courses include intensive elementary education in 
arithmetic, reading, writing, and related language 
skills: they sometimes extend to helping the 
trainee acquire the equivalent of a high school 
diploma when the diploma is a requirement for 
employment. 

Remedial education alone may not overcome 
all the reasons for trainees’ failure to move ahead. 
Experience in the institutional training program, 
however, suggests that as working people acquire 
communications skills, they also acquire the in- 
formation and drive they need to advance on the 
job. 

In MDTA training, to speed up the trainees’ 
ability to profit from skill training, basic educa- 
tion is offered either before or with these other 
types of training: 

Language and communications skills needed 
to perform effectively on the job and to get 
along satisfactorily with coworkers and others. 

Occupational computation skills required in 
jobs that involve measurement, weighing, 
counting, numerical records, etc. 

Employability skills and adjustment to assist 
those who have never worked or whose work ex- 
perience has been limited to domestic, agricul- 
tural, or casual labor. 

Guidance and counseling 

The counselor stimulates the development of 
personal skills which trainees need to succeed in 
training and in their jobs. Manpower trainees 
come to the MDTA program with a variety of 
handicaps which prevent them from obtaining a 
job or which limit them to sporadic or low-wage 
employment. The counselor must endeavor to 
identify and correct these handicaps early so that 
the trainees can profit from remedial and skill 
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training. To accomplisli tliis, the counselor must 
liave conipreliensive knowledge of community 
agencies and available services. Frequently, he 
must arrange for manpower trainees to be given 
priority for healtli and other services if failure to 
receive tlie service would, result in poor perform- 
ance or inability to carry on the training. 

T hrougli group and individual counseling, the 
counselor encourages tlic trainee to examine his 
own problems. Wliile tlie immediate goal for each 
trainee is to acquire a skill which will offer oppor- 
tunity for employment, counseling provides the 
assistance to help liim complete his training and 
adapt to employment. 

Counselors work veiy closely with instructors 
and other staff members toward the common goal 
of employment of tlie trainee. In the best counsel- 
ing efforts, all staff members practice good coun- 
seling techniques. Instructors are involved in 
counseling regardless of their specialty, occupa- 
tional training, or basic education. They plan 
their classes to give trainees the opportunity to 
work together as a team, and they try to ensure 
that trainees experience some success each day in 
the classroom. Staff members try to show each 
trainee that someone is concerned and interested 
in his success. 

An important obligation of MDTA staff persons 
is the transmission of all relevant information 
about the trainee to the Employment Service 
counselor for his use in counseling, placing, and 
following the trainee’s progress after he leaves the 
program. The Employment Service counselor is 
likewise responsible for transmitting to the 
MDTA staff the data collected in the course of his 
work with enrollees. 

Supportive services 

Many manpower trainees are hampered in their 
efforts to qualify for jobs by illness, the need for 
glasses or hearings aids, inability to get day-care 
services for small children during training hours, 
the emergence of legal or family problems, or some 
other matter which is beyond the ability of the 
trainee to handle unaided. 

Some of these problems are of long standing; 
others are of an emergency nature. In either case, 
the cause may be that the community lacks the 
services needed by the trainee, that he does not 
know what to look for, or that he is unable to find 
his way through the network of agencies offering 
the service. When such problems come to the at- 
tention of any project staff member, an attempt is 
made to help the trainees get the necessary serv- 



ices. Unfortunately in many communities, par- 
ticularly tlie smaller ones, resources are seldom 
adequate to provide all the services needed and 
requested. 

PATTERNS OF MANPOWER TRAINING 
Single skill projects 

Once tlie major type of MDTA skill training, 
the separately financed project imparting a single 
skill has become less common since 1969. It still 
constitutes an imixirtant delivery system in many 
coniniuiiities where specific needs for more limited 
training are pressing. These projects, operating 40 
hours a week, may also be developed to meet a 
limited demand for persons trained in a specific 
skill. 

Muitioccupations projects 

In major population centers, or in rural areas 
where a number of centrally located projects can 
serve a scattered population, groups of projects 
have developed around a vocational school, a com- 
munity college, or a new training institution set 
up by the State authorities responsible for MDTA 
training. This combination may be developed as 
a multioccupations project, which permits the eco- 
nomical organization of administrative services 
and makes it possible to improve staff guidance 
and direction, utilize the experience and resources 
of similar projects in other areas, improve teacher 
training and staff development, and establish the 
network of services needed by enrollees. 

The typical multioccupations training project 
offers full-time (40 hours per week) preparation 
for five or six different occupations, sometimes 
more. Prevocational training, which permits a 
trainee to sample several occupational fields, may 
be provided to widen the range of occupational 
choice. The multioccupations project also offers 
counseling and basic education for trainees who 
need these special services. 

Skills centers 

The Manpower Training Skills Center is a rel- 
atively new type of institution recognized in the 
1968 amendments to the act when it was given 
priority to make arrangements for institutional 
training. The 82 skills centers are a major re- 
source for institutional manpower training, par- 
ticularly among the disadvantaged. (See Chapter 
III for a report on a recent evaluation of the skills 
center concept, and appendix A lists the Centers.) 
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In recently published guidelines for their devel- 
opment and operation (further discussed in Chap- 
ter II), the MDTA skills center is defined as “an 
institution established under the authority of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, as amended, that is a centralized, self-con- 
tained facility, operating on a continuous prime- 
time basis, generally under public supervision or 
control, and especially designed to provide institu- 
tional training, guidance, and counseling, and 
supportive services to individuals referred to the 
skills center under the provisions of the MDTA.”“ 

All institutional manpower training aims to 
teach unemployed and underemployed persons 
the basic skills they need to become adequately 
employed. In the skills centers, however, the vari- 
ous program components reinforce each other, 
and skills centers are able to develop services and 
staff support to a degree that is not possible with 
single projects or small multioccupations projects. 

The criteria for skills center designation require 
that the skills center must provide, in addition to 
occupational training, a comprehensive program 
consisting of: basic education; communication 
skills; bilingual or second language instruction 
where needed; employment and educational coum 
seling and testing; personal counseling to assist 
trainees with nonvocational problems that could 
affect their learning ability and future adjustment 
to work and society; job development and place- 
ment; and employment followup of graduates. In 
addition, the skills center should provide or ar- 
range for prevocational experience and orienta- 
tion or both, either as a separate program or inte- 
grated into the training program; General Equiv- 
alency Diploma (GED) training where necessary; 
access to child care; assistance with housing and 
transjx)rtation problems; and other support serv- 
ices such as medical where necessary. 

The most effective skills centers and multioc- 
cupational projects today offer a choice of occupa- 
tional training, with opportunities for trainees to 
sample or explore their demands and satisfactions 
before the start of training. Remedial education 
is provided to the extent that it is needed by 
trainees to profit from skill training. Individual 
counseling is given by instructors as well as spe- 
cialized counselors, and community agencies are 
utilized for supportive services. 

Unlike the traditional school, the skills centers 
are organized for open-entry and open-exit. This 

® Guidelines for the Planning and Development of Skills 
Centers, June 1970, issued by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Department of Labor. 



means that trainees can enroll at almost any time 
and can end training when they have achieved 
their goals. Many occupational areas have been 
organized into clusters, which provide the trainee 
with several options for employment within a 
given field. (Further information on the develop- 
ment of clusters is presented in Chapter II.) 

This process of adjustment and adaptation and 
the wide range of individual competencies in all 
training projects make the qualifications for man- 
power teaching and counseling very demanding. 
Generally, the instructor must be able to take a 
group of people with very different abilities and 
levels of aspiration, from widely diverse back- 
grounds, and provide each of them with a program 
of individual instruction. The instructor must de- 
y elop a very strong rapport with the trainees in his 
classes and must at the same time be a master of 
those skills which he is imparting. 

Part-time and upgrading projects 

Institutional manpower training projects are 
also organized for part-time training of employed 
persons who need upgrading to meet specific skill 
shortages or to provide opportunities for upwatd 
mobility within their job. Training for more than 
15,700 trainees in part-time courses was authorized 
in 1970, compared with authorization for 9,800 
trainees in 1969. 

These courses usually provide from 6 to 18 
hours of training per week to people identified by 
their employers as likely to benefit from this in- 
struction. In some instances, the training also in- 
cludes basic education to improve the literacy 
skills of those working at low levels and to help 
them find their way into higher level jobs. The 
fact that a number of employers have renewed 
their affiliations with such projects a number of 
times is evidence that their impact is positive and 
practical. However, the part-time training pro- 
gram has been small because the main thrust of 
the institutional training program is toward the 
unemployed. 

Redevelopment area projects 

Under provisions of the act, residents of rede- 
velopment areas, which are designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce, are eligible for institu- 
tional training programs. Since their incorpora- 
tion into the MDTA, redevelopment area proj- 
ects have been a responsibility of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the De- 
partment of Labor in consultation with the De- 
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parlmciu of Commerce. In 1970 procedures were 
developed to decentralize the approval authority 
to the regional offices of the involved departments. 
Greater elForts were also made to use RA training 
j}rograms in conjunction with loans and giants 
under the Economic Development Act. It is antici- 
pated that the decentralization of approval au- 
thority will result in improved coordination with 
EDA activities. (RA training is discussed in Chap 
ter II and information on the characteristics of the 
participants is contained in Table B-8 in the Sta- 
tistical Appendix.) 

Individual referrals 

Selling up a whole class for one occupation is 
soinelimes not practical. I'he number of potential 
eni'ollees may be loo small, or individuals may 
have sjxicial needs not common to a group of 
trainees, or the demand for persons trained in a 
particular skill may be quite limited either be- 
cause of the nature of ihe skill or because of a 
sparse population. In these circumstances, trainees 
may be referred individually or in small groups 
of less than ten to education and training pro- 
grams conducted in other public or private facil- 
ities. Many Slates rely heavily on private schools 
to train individuals enrolled separately or in small 
groups. These institutions must, of course, meet 
the standards prescribed in HEW regulations. 

In 1970, some 10,400 trainees were individually 
referred, compared lo 7,000 in 1969. The types of 
training in which they enrolled and the locations 
from which they came covered a wide range. Dur- 
ing 1970 Oregon and Utah enrolled approxi- 
mately one-third of their total institutional train- 
ing enrollees on an individual basis. Alaska, Ar- 
kansas, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming enrolled more than one-fourth of their 
trainees through this method. The remaining 
Stales used individual referrals to a lesser extent 

The characteristics of trainees enrolled on an 
individual basis differ in several respects from 
those of trainees enrolled in the institutional pro- 
gram as a whole. More individual referrals, 64.6 
percenl, have completed high school; a greater 
number, 60 percent, are women, compared to 40 
percent for the institutional training program as 
a whole; and, nearly 25 percent had a pretraining 
employment status of "underemployed,” which 
may indicate greater upgrading efforts through 
this method. Table Ii-5 of ihe Statistical Appen- 
dix contains additional information on the char- 
acteristics of individually referred trainees. 
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Prison programs 

Few inmates released from prison are equipped 
with the necessary skills or have had job counsel- 
ing to enable them lo compete in the Job market. 
These deficiencies, coupled with the severe handi- 
cap of a prison record, increase the probability 
that a former inmale will commit another crime 
and return to prison. To test the hypothesis that 
crime is related to unsuccessful work experience 
and that improving employability through voca- 
tional training and related services can inhibit 
recidivism. Congress in 1966 authori/ed exjxjri- 
menlal and demonstration manpower projects in 
prisons. 

Most training occurs within the institution, al- 
though a few programs refer prisoners individ- 
ually to schools, manpower training skills centers, 
or other training institutions where State law jjer- 
mils. In release programs of this type, the individ- 
ual leaves early in the morning and returns to 
spend the night at the prison. 

A number of Stales have also included prison 
programs in their CAMPS plans and are continu- 
ing to develop new programs in this area. (Some 
preliminary results indicating the effectiveness of 
this program are presented in Chapter II.) 

Project Transition 

Project Transition is designed to assist serv- 
ice men with 1 to 6 months remaining in their 
period of enlistment who lack the civilian skills to 
make them employable. Tliis program was begun 
in 1966 by the Department of Defense, and many 
Federal agencies and private firms are now in- 
volved. MDT iiislilutional training projects may 
be developed as single skill projects, multioccupa- 
tional projects, or individual referral projects. In 
fiscal year 1970, more than 12,000 trainees were 
approved and the Federal obligation was more 
than !54 million. Projections for fiscal year 1971 
estimate a marked increase in the program, with 
25,000 trainees approved for training. 

National programs 

The Manpower Development and Training Act 
provides for both national and State responsibility 
for project development. Twenty percent of the 
funds appropriated for training are available for 
use in contracts directly with the Federal Govern- 
ment. These contracts are used to meet pressing 
national needs for training which cannot be met 
by the States and to facilitate the operation of 
programs across State lines. Often these programs 
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represent imiisual ideas and inetliods for offering 
training in skilled occupations to people who were 
previously able to qualify only for unskilled work. 

The national i)rograins are organized in four 
ways: 

I'be ex])eriinental and demonstration proj- 
ects seek to develop and test in operation ways 
in which manpower irrograins might more ef- 
fectively meet significant manpower problems. 
They determine feasibility of potentially useful 
innovation, develop operational examples and 
guides, and analyze effectiveness of new tech- 
niques. Although the programs’ key objective is 
to stimulate and guide innovation, they do 
provide .significant service to the participants 
in each project. 

National coupled training projects combine 
on-the-joh training with supplemental or re- 
lated institutional training in the classroom or 
at the job site. 

Cooperative occupational training projects 
combine classroom instruction, guidance and 
counseling, and skill training at the job site 
under cooirerativc arrangements between the 
schools and employers. 

National institutional projects are arranged 
to provide training on a national scale, when 
States cannot provide the services or where a 
single program is to be operated across State 
lines. 

Training and technical assistance 

Training and technical assistance programs 
have become a more important part of the man- 
power training program since the inclusion of Sec- 
tion 309, Training and Technical Assistance, as 
part of the 1968 amendments to the act. The act 
places responsibility for training and technical as- 
sistance with both the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor. 
Each agency has been responsible for the develop- 



ment of a training and technical assistance pro- 
gram to meet the needs of its constituent agencies, 
coordinated by an interagency group. 

As in past years, the major effort of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in this 
area has been the AMIDS program. AMIDS (Area 
Manpower Institutes for the Development of 
Staff) is a nationwide i«ogram to provide training 
and technical assistance to Federal, State and lo- 
cal private and public agencies, service organiza- 
tions, business establishments and industrial cor- 
porations. During early 1971 the number of 
AMIDS was exjranded from five locations: Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Montgomery, Ala.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; and Los Angeles, Calif., to 
seven locations with the two new ones located in 
Portland, Oreg., and Kingston, R.l. Redirection 
and refocus of the AMIDS program was initiated 
in 1970 in order to improve the quality and scope 
of AMIDS services. An evaluation contract of the 
AMIDS concept and operations was also begun. 
(Further discussion on AMIDS operations is con- 
tained in Chapter II.) 

A second area of major effort during 1970 was 
in the environmental area. This included a series 
of “Environmental Administrative Teach-Ins’’ 
held in the 10 regions of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and work on cur- 
riculum development related to environmental 
ecological education. (These efforts are described 
in detail in Chapter 11.) 

In addition to these two areas, several special- 
ized training programs were also developed. These 
included training minority union and nonunion 
journeymen in instructional technology; provid- 
ing training and technical assistance to Indian 
Tribal Councils by training 35 manpower special- 
ists; training 15 individuals in a coop training pro- 
gram to become specialists in manpower training 
and administration; and a program for the prep- 
aration of human services aids for MDT programs 
in 10 large cities throughout the United States. 
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TRAINING FOR TOMORROW: 
MDTA trainees learn new skills. 
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II. 

program 
developments 
and innovatiens 



IMPROVING PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The extent of unmet educational and training 
needs and the necessity to divide available funds 
among a number of training and placement pro- 
grams have emphasized the importance of effec- 
tive program organization and efficient manage- 
ment. In the institutional training program, a 
high degree of flexibility has been required, and 
at the same time it has been important to mini- 
mize the costs of this flexibility and to .provide 
ever more effective services. 

Delegations of authority 

In his recent State of the Union Message, the 
President emphasized the urgency of reversing the 
flow of power and resources from the States and 
communities to Washington, D.C., and the neces- 
sity of entrusting the States with a larger share of 
the Nation’s responsibilities. 

A major stride in this direction was achieved by 
the Congress in the 1968 amendments to the 
MDTA, which permitted the States to approve, 
without prior Federal approval, projects to the 
amount of 20 percent of their apportionments. In 
a series of conferences, the Office of Education 
sought the advice and recommendations of State 
and local program administrators prior to estab- 
lishing the guidelines to implement the amend- 
ments. 

In 1970 the Office of Education convened a con- 
ference on “New Federalism and MDTA Pro- 
grams: The Transition From National to State 
Administration” in Washington, D.C. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to explore the types of 
problems that might be encountered in transfer- 
ring responsibility for special MDT programs, 
normally funded nationally, to State Jurisdiction. 
Specifically in question were the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers (discussed later). The 
conference drew executive directors of the QIC’s 
as well as representatives of the OIC National In- 
stitute in Philadelphia, and key State education 
officials. At the time of the conference only three 
QIC’s were contemplating placing themselves 
under the State education agency for funding 
under the State’s apportionment. Ten QIC’s are 
now in this process. 

Another achievement in 1970 in diffusing re- 
sponsibility from Washington, D.C., was the dele- 
gation of authority to approve and fund training 
project proposals for residents of redevelopment 
areas to the Regional Offices of the Departments 
of Labor; Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
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Commerce, Tliese projects formerly required na- 
tional approval of the three departments involved. 

Changing program priorities 

During fiscal year 1970, about $14 million of 
reprogiamecl monies were committed to train 
6,000 unemployed young adults as technicians for 
new and emerging environmental and health oc- 
cupations. Over 30 community and junior colleges 
and a number of other training agencies were in- 
volved in conducting the programs. 

Training was offered in a broad variety of skills 
in environmental protection and health occupa- 
tions. These included sewage and water treatment, 
environmental control, radiology, waste disposal, 
and community and mental health. 

New programs included one at Washington 
State College for training 64 fish culturists and two 
at Community College of Denver for training 15 
forest protection aides and 25 outdoor recreation 
attendants. 

In California, Yuba College was training 20 
technicians in pest control. The Orange Coast 
Community College offered training for 40 pure 
water control aides and 80 quality control aides. 
Other priorities for reprogramed funds included 
training in law enforcement and construction 
trades and additional programs for skills centers 
and rural areas. 

Administration of skills centers 

Instead of MDTA projects organized to teach 
one or perhaps two skills, as in the past, most of 
the trainees today are enrolled in multioccupa- 
tional projects or in skills centers. Eighty-two 
skills centers were developed. (See Chapter I for 
description.) Their success has prompted the 
expansion of the skills center concept to a larger 
number of projects with substantial enrollments 
and the resources to put into practice some of the 
strong points of the skills center. 

In the most effective skills centers and multioc- 
cupations projects, there is opportunity for indi- 
vidual assessment at the center or project site. 
Training follows in an occupational cluster which 
affords concentration in one Job skill or varied 
Job choice. Basic education is included to the ex- 
tent that the individual requires it to profit from 
skill training. Teachers and specialized counsel- 
ors provide individual counseling, and community 
agencies provide sup jrortive services. 

Because of their administrative structure, the 
skills centers, in particular, and all institutional 
programs, to some degree, operate at their opti- 



mum when they are fully staffed by competent 
personnel, trained in the requirements of the pop- 
ulations they serve, and skillful in managing the 
community resources available to assist trainees. 
It is not practical to organize and maintain such a 
staff to serve a small group. 

As defined by the Departments of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and of Labor, a skills center 
must have a certain minimum number of trainees 
and be organized to permit optimum mobility of 
trainees between basic education and skill train- 
ing and between constituent parts of different 
clusters of occupations. It must have open-entry 
into and exit from skill training in accordance 
with individual abilities and requirements. Such 
a training center requires the support of relatively 
stable funding throughout the year, with enough 
enrollees to maintain favorable ratios among 
trainees, instructors, counselors and other staff. 
The recent application of base funding to skills 
centers (as described later in this chapter) pro- 
vides a measure of administrative stability and 
maintains program flexibility. 

Administrative stability does not necessarily 
conflict with the continuing need for flexibility in 
the program. Although maintenance of a reason- 
ably large trainee load in a skills center improves 
Job security for staff, this benefit is small compared 
to the benefits for trainees. 

A flexible curriculum with easy access and egress 
and flexible assignment to skill training and re- 
lated education can succeed onl'y with a reason- 
ably large number of trainees in each occupation 
and prompt filling of any vacancies resulting from 
personal emergencies, course completion, or as- 
signment to a clifferent course of study. 

In addition to incorporating management tech- 
niques such as open entry/exit and skills clusters, 
another way of achieving program flexibility is the 
location of a skills center in a community college. 
Such a procedure has been successfully carried out 
in Denver. Many courses are already in operation, 
and MDTA trainees have wider selection of 
courses without the necessity of finding a new in- 
structor. The community college instructor re- 
mains after the MDTA trainee has gone on to a 
Job or more training. 

An effective skills center program must be flex- 
ible enough to meet both the educational and 
training needs of the trainee and the changing 
employment requirements of the community. It 
must be a constantly changing institution: base 
funding, open entry/exit, and skills clusters that 
increase program flexibility. 
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FIGURE V. CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR DEVELOPMENT OF AN OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
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In 1970, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Department of Labor jointly 
developed guidelines to assist regional and State 
education and employment service staffs to im- 
prove the administration of skills centers. The 
guidelines provide staffs with a basis for deter- 
mining whether a skills center is the most effective 
training arrangement for a community and if so, 
to determine where it should be located— consid- 
ering the area and population it should serve and 
how it should relate to the State’s CAMPS plan- 
ning process. Since skills centers must be respon- 
sive to trainee and community education and skill 
training needs, educational accountability is pro- 
vided by an annual review of the designated skills 
centers to assess their effectiveness in relation to 
local needs. 

Occupational skills clusters 

An “occupational cluster’’ in MDTA institu- 
tional training is a group of occupations sharing 
a common core of experiences and knowledge 
with provision for both movement between occu- 
pational specialities v/ithln the cluster and for ad- 



vancement up the skill ladder within any one job 
specialty. 

In general, these clusters group occupations 
which are related educationally or Industrially, 
either at about the same skill level or in a “skill 
ladder” progression, which allows the trainee to 
progress as far as his needs, aptitudes, and desires 
permit. A motor vehicle cluster, for example, 
might include automobile mechanic as the skilled 
occupation with automotive tune-up specialist or 
service-station attendant as entry job options. 
From the viewpoint of the trainee, it has the ad- 
vantage of permitting the presentation of a basic 
core content, common to several parts of the clus- 
ter. This gives him broader familiarity with the 
field than he could readily obtain otherwise, and 
provides him with a wider range of job choice. 
(See Figure 5.) 

Once he has gained some insight into the kind 
of work involved and the horizons that the job 
opens up, the trainee’s basic familiarity with the 
common core of the cluster facilitates his entry 
into one of several different fields under an indi- 
vidualized plan jointly prepared by the employ- 
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merit service and the education staff. Depending 
upon the individual’s interests and capabilities, 
for example, he may develop his skill to the point 
wliere he qualifies as a full-fledged automobile 
mechanic or he may opt to leave training, job- 
ready, as a gasoline station attendant or a front- 
end man, or a brake specialist. In places where a 
wider range of skills training is available, when 
assessment indicates he would profit, it may be 
possible for him to make a sharper break with his 
original selection and move into something as dis- 
tantly related as machine tool work, drafting, or 
some other skill. 

Cluster organization is not feasible for occupa- 
tions to wliich entrance is controlled by certifying 
agencies that require a specific number of training 
hours for licensure. If an individual enters a man- 
power training course to become a licensed prac- 
tical nurse, for example, the licensure curriculum 
is prescribed for the program and it is expected 
that the routine will be followed through the pro- 
posed training period, ending with certification. 

Open entry/exit 

Large institutional manpower training facil- 
ities, such as skills centers, are organized for open 
entry and open exit, which affords a type of flex- 
ibility not readily attainable in single or small 
projects. This permits trainees to enter a course 
when they are ready, without regard to a fixed 
opening date, and tc leave it when they have 
reached the training goal, instead of starting and 
finishing with the group. 

The open entry /exit concept was developed as 
a part of skills center operations to accommodate 
the different rates at which enrollees proceed, and 
to permit job placement when the individual has 
reached his goal for employment. It also provides 
a planned enrollment level in the project through- 
out the year, so that administrative and counsel- 
ing services will not be left idle at certain times or 
asked to perform beyond their capacity at others. 
Moreover, it minimizes flooding the labor market 
with trainees for a specific skill. 

An open-ended program must be supported by 
a training and employability plan for each indi- 
vidual, the execution of which requires great skill 
and adaptiveness on the part of the instructor and 
counselor, and makes heavy demands on the proj- 
ect administration. The curriculum and methods 
of training must be adapted to the trainee’s needs 
as they are disclosed in the original interviews or 
in the assessment period provided in many proj- 
ects. This procedure requires the school and the 
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employment service to provide jointly a plan un- 
der which anenrollee can reach his level of com- 
petence within the cluster and be reasonably sure 
that a job awaits him at that level. 

The open entry /exit system has another advan- 
tage, which works to the benefit of all trainees. 
Under an individualized system of instruction, 
where each individual can proceed at his own 
pace, some skills center instructors have used 
trainees who were advanced in the course to as- 
sist others over difficult spots. This has provided 
concentrated work for those in need of it, and rein- 
forcement of the skills of those nearing the end of 
their training. 

Base funding of skills centers 

The fluctuations that frequently accompanied 
project-by-project financing at times caused exces- 
sive turnover and losses of training staff, created 
other administrative problems, and made it dif- 
ficult to offer trainees the necessary skills, train- 
ing, counseling, or supportive services. Therefore 
in 1968, the Congress recommended that a method 
be developed through which skills centers would 
be administered on a more stable basis. In re- 
sponse, pilot programs of “annualized” planning 
and operation were established in skills centers in 
Syracuse, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

These pilot efforts demonstrated that joint 
agency plans for a center could be developed, 
thereby allowing the flexible operation of its pro- 
gram for a year. However, there was no provision 
for a stable means of financial support for the ad- 
ministrative costs of the center which would make 
it possible for the center to function as the service 
center for all related manpower programs. There- 
fore, the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Labor expanded on their experience 
with annualized planning and developed a plan 
—base funding— whereby skills centers could be 
provided a guarantee of the basic facility and ad- 
ministrative costs for the center. 

In fiscal year 1971 each State’s total apportion- 
ment was increased to include a separate category 
of funds specifically set aside for base funding of 
skills centers which provided for the center’s facil- 
ity and administrative costs. Where more than one 
center is operated in a State, each designated cen- 
ter is eligible for base funding and the State must 
plan the distribution of funds to include all 
centers. 

Due to the limitations of available funds, it may 
not be possible to include all administrative costs 
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in base funding arrangements; however, rent and 
utilities cost, as well as the salaries of the project 
director and the senior employment service staff 
member must always be covered in whole or in 
part under the request. In addition, centers may 
include salaries for other employment service and 
education professional staff members, and those of 
clerical, fiscal and custodial support where funds 
are available. 

When submitting its request for base funding, 
the State must include an evaluation of the opera- 
tion of the skills center. This evaluation must be 
made jointly by representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Labor and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare regional office staffs, based on perform- 
ance standards contained in the guidelines jointly 
developed by the Departments. 

While inducing no rigidity in program design 
or operations, base funding alleviates one of the 
major administrative problems in skills centers, 
that of maintaining program operations at an op- 
timum level. With it, the skills centers’ basic ad- 
ministrative costs are assured and it becomes pos- 
sible to have a full-time employment service staff 
housed within the center. With more stable fi- 
nancing, the community can see that the center is 
operating continuously and is a “going concern.” 

A system of supplementary funding has been 
established for a center unable to provide all of 
the educational, training, and supportive services 
to meet the criteria of a skills center but which 
could do so if startup costs were available. Supple- 
mentary funding is for 1 year only. After 1 year of 
satisfactory operation and upon official designa- 
tion, the skills center would be eligible for base 
funding under the State’s apportionment. This fa- 
cilitates the establishment of skills centers where 
they are needed by providing the necessary sup- 
port to MDTA training facilities which have the 
potential for providing a full range of services. 

Manpower training in community colleges 

Skills center concepts have been incorporated 
in the development of several new community col- 
leges and the reorientation of established commu- 
nity colleges. In fact, one new community college 
has been built around the skills center concept, 
even to the extent of adopting the open entry/exit 
idea for all courses. 

Before 1968, the manpower program in Denver 
was offered at the Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School, a vocational school. Usually the trainees 
had to wait for the formation of a class to begin 
enrollment. Attempts to provideopen entry/exit 



training had little success, and the range of occu- 
pations open to the manpower trainees was lim- 
ited. Opening of the Denver Community College 
in 1968 made a considerable change in the Colo- 
rado manpower program, for it incorporated the 
Denver MDTA skills center. 

Most manpower training in Denver is now on 
an individual referral basis and two class size proj- 
ects are operated in special environmental control 
areas. Each manpower trainee is a potential par- 
ticipant in one of 42 occupational courses offered 
by the community college. The courses are in four 
broad occupational categories: business and man- 
agement occupations; industrial; health; and 
community and personal services (including 
teacher aides, and landscaping) . 

All skills center trainees are referred by the em- 
ployment service, with some coming to the center 
after prevocational or similar training under the 
Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). Each 
trainee goes through an “exploratory assignment” 
in the career center at the college. Working with 
data on occupations and with a team of employ- 
ment service and skills center counselors, as well 
as the occupational instructors, the trainee makes 
a temporary selection of a vocational course. 
Trainees take the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATE) after they have completed their occupa- 
tional exploration experience, when testing ap- 
pears less threatening. Trainees, who are not suc- 
cessful with their first choice, may change from 
one occupational area to another. 

A special system of workshops developed at 
the college implements open-ended enrollment. 
Teachers are available about 12 hours a day to as- 
sist students. When he enters the skills center, the 
student’s need for basic education is assessed and 
training is started if necessary. Only in basic edu- 
cation are there special classes for the manpower 
trainees. The instruction is individualized, with 
attention given to the particular weaknesses of a 
student. 

Integration of manpower training into the com- 
munity college program has benefited all students. 
Because all occupational courses are offered each 
quarter, a student can complete a full program at 
his own pace. The manpower program has re- 
sulted in the addition of several new community 
college courses, particularly at the paraprofes- 
sional levels in health and education. These 
courses, of approximately 9 months’ duration, are 
offered to manpower and “regular” students alike. 

Brevard Community College, which serves the 
Cape Kennedy area of Florida, recently imple- 
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incntecl the Nation’s first MDTA Environmental 
Technician Program designed to retrain 30 
former aerospace workers. 

The program provides technician training in 
preparation for enviromnental-relatecl work in 
cither the public or private sectors in fields includ- 
ing: pollution management and abatement; regu- 
lation compliance; water, waste-water, and solid 
waste disposal; and medical- and urban-planning 
related jjositions. Specialized training is built 
upon a core study— environmental appreciation, 
life and earth sciences, chemistry, communica- 
tions, and mathematics— designed to give the 
former aerospace specialist a broad orientation to 
the environmental field in addition to the more 
specialized knowledge of instrumentation and 
analysis techniques in this new field. 

Kalispell, Mont., is another area using a com- 
munity college for its manpower training pro- 
gram. Flathead Valley Community College con- 
ducted a highly successful program to train timber 
fa Hers. The fact that the program has been a 
coordinated community effort from the outset, in- 
volving local industry in the planning, conduct 
and funding of this unusual project, is seen as a 
key factor in its success. 

The State community colleges in Oregon con- 
duct many of the State's MDTA programs. For the 
past 2 years. Central Oregon Community College 
has conducted a basic education program for the 
Confederated Indian Tribes. The project includes 
communication skills, employment orientation, 
and basic education for the Indian population of 
central Oregon. A similar program for Mexican- 
Americans in the Ontario, Oreg., area is offered at 
the Treasure Valley Community College. The fa- 
cilities are new and the most modern and success- 
ful methods are used for teaching English as a 
second language. 

Manpower training in Portland is offered 
through the Portland Community College. In an 
arrangement similar to the one at the Community 
College of Denver, the facilities and courses of the 
Community College are available to each man- 
power trainee. 

Environmental “Teach-Ins” 

Program develoj^menf workshops for educa- 
tional administrators were held in each of the 10 
HEW regions under the sponsorship of the U.S. 
Office of Education to expand the training of ad- 
ditional workers needed for environmental con- 
trol. These Regional Commissioners' Environ- 



mental Manpower ‘Teach-Ins" brought together 
educators and representatives of Federal, State, 
and local agencies concerned with manpower 
training or with pollution control. 

Each workshop opened with identification of 
the major causes of environmental deterioration: 
increases in population, changes in technology, 
lack of economic incentives or penalties, and the 
"frontier psychology"— man’s tendency to con- 
sider natural resources as inexhaustible. 

A pilot grou|) of community college personnel 
and agency administrators develojjed a prelimi- 
nary list of the kinds of workers in environmental 
fields that were most critically needed in the Na- 
tion. Most of the jobs identified are in three major 
areas: pollution abatement, resource conserva- 
tion, and environmental health services. The 
technicians involved generally require training for 
less than the 2 years needed for an associate de- 
gree. Individuals at the supportive or operative 
level obtain 1-year certificates or complete shorter- 
term training programs. 

Workshop participants identified specific prob- 
lems such as environmental pollution and re- 
source depletion within their communities and 
States. From these lists are projected local and 
regional manpower needs in support and techni- 
cal jobs. Community colleges, technical institutes, 
and other educational institutions can then ex- 
pand their capability to offer the needed training. 
Administrators also worked together to develop 
cooperative arrangements within their States and 
regions to assure that a variety of occupational 
choices are available to individuals desiring train- 
ing in these areas. 

The workshops have stimulated agencies to de- 
velop new training programs. They have also re- 
peatedly helped administrators become aware of 
ways of adding conservation or ecological informa- 
tion to existing courses. For example, forestry aide 
j^rograms now include conservation material. 
More and more courses for auto mechanics in- 
clude information on emission control 

A large proportion of those trained in the skills 
of environmental management will in the coming 
years be regular students in technical institutes, 
community colleges, and similar jx)stsecondary 
educational institutions. The MDTA institu- 
tional program offers training in environmental 
management to the pool of underutilized man- 
power that needs higher skills, better jobs, and 
increased earnings. Others will be trained or re- 
trained on the job. 
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REACHING SPECIAL GROUPS 

A distinctive achievement of the manpower 
training program has been its success at qualify- 
ing for employment people who were not pre- 
pared for jobs through school attendance. To 
meet the needs of these special population groups, 
it is often necessary to provide basic education, 
skill training, and supportive services in associa- 
tion with other oflicial agencies, business firms, or 
coniinunity groups, rather than directly by the 
manpower program in its projects or skills centers. 
Some significant programs of this kind conducted 
in 1970 are described as follows. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
(OIC) are a notable example of the efforts of sev- 
eral Federal agencies to support indigenous com- 
munity organizations formed to promote the prog- 
ress of minority groups. 

OlC’s are institutional training programs pat- 
terned after a model develojxid in Philadelphia. 
They are self-help community organizations pro- 
viding a range of education, training, and services 
for unemployed and underemployed men and 
women. The OIC programs emphasize minority 
group leadership and extensive use of community 
volunteers. The QIC’s have been especially suc- 
cessful in enrolling and motivating trainees, secur- 
ing business and community support, and foster- 
ing self-help attitudes. OIC trainees do not receive 
the stijjends available to manpower trainees. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department of Labor, and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity contributed funding in 
fiscal year 1970 to 17 of the more than 90 QIC’s in 
major cities throughout the Nation. During the 
year efforts were made to pave the way for closer 
relationships between the OlC’sand the State edu- 
cation agencies. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1971, more than $10.7 
million is expected to be made available for OIC 
funding. This will permit 40 or more institutions 
to provide a broad range of services to urban poor. 
One focus will continue to be on involving the 
community in planning, organizing, running, and 
otherwise aiding the OIC operations— a departure 
from paternalistic practices. Another direction is 
the recent transfer from direct Washington con- 
trol of contracting and funding to State educa- 
tional agencies. Going through the States is a rec- 
ognition of OIC capability and promise and a de- 
liberate policy to bring about institutional change 
through shared experiences and responsibilities. 

Late in December 1970, the Secretary of Trans- 



portation administered the oath of office to the 
first graduating class of 20 new Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) air traffic control special- 
ist trainees. For these prospective FAA trainees, 
the event was the culmination of intensive orien- 
tation, counseling, and test-preparation at the 
Washington, D.C., Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center. 

This MDTA-funded program prepares individ- 
uals recruited through regular FAA channels to 
take the Civil Service examination qualifying 
them to enter FAA training for the entry-level 
position of air traffic controller. 

The program includes approximately 12 hours 
of test preparation to familiarize recruits with the 
fundamentals of the examination. The trainees 
have practice sessions designed to emphasize timed 
answer selection and to reinforce their knowledge 
and ability to complete the test within the allow- 
able time. Instructors at the OIC are available to 
give individual help to each trainee in areas of spe- 
cial need. Candidates are scheduled at the OIC in 
groups of 20 every 2 weeks to meet the initial FAA 
goal of 260 trainees. 

This pilot program was highly successful in 
preparing the way for persons to enter training for 
a skill in critical demand and in overcoming the 
test barrier to give full and equal opportunity for 
trainees who otherwise might not have had access 
to this field. 

A new approach to the drug problem is being 
explored at the Community Education Center, 
District 12, Bronx, N.Y. This project includes 
training addiction technologists to work in 
schools, community centers and with existing drug 
abuse programs in a paraprofessional capacity. 

The 100 trainees are all residents of District 12 
in keeping with the plan for community develop- 
ment. The New York State Legislature appropri- 
ated funds to establish the Community Educa- 
tion Center (CEC). The center then needed to 
develop a qualified, trained labor supply to facili- 
tate implementation of its efforts. It was felt that 
bringing in manpower from the “outside” was not 
the answer to the staffing problems of the CEC. 
The community wanted total involvement not 
only in the use of the center but also in running 
it. In addition to addiction technologists. District 
12 residents are being trained for available jobs as 
community aides, teacher aides, and statistical 
clerks. 

The community based project is one way the 
Office of Education is attempting to meet the edu- 
cational problems of the present time. The use of 
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the talent indigenous to a community is one kind 
of model for problem solving. 

High school dropouts in tough neighborhoods 
hanging around street corners may use their feel- 
ings of aggression and their physical energies as 
destructive forces. A group of young peojjle at the 
University of the Streets (UOTS) in New York 
City thought they could rechannel these physical 
energies into more positive activities. Tiiey started 
by opening their “University” with a karate school 
which now boasts many trophies and medals from 
various contests. Later, they were able to involve 
their karate students in a remedial education 
course and then skill training. 

UOTS has involved the larger community, too. 
New York University has set up a student intern 
program whereby 75 students volunteer their ser- 
vices at the “University” twice a week in return 
for college credit. 

Small building contractors in Baltimore, Md., are 
receiving MDTA training to improve their bid- 
ding and performance in the construction indus- 
try. An “Institute of Construction” graduated its 
first class of 29, most of them residents of the inner 
city, at the end of 1970, and several hundred 
others will be enrolled. Experts in such fields as 
masonry, carjxintry, electricity, plumbing, roof- 
ing, tiling, and painting lecture and demonstrate 
their skills. This teaching is supplemented by pro- 
grams in bookkeeping, local regulations, customer 
relations, the arts of estimating and bidding, and 
by extensive counseling in class and at the work 
site. Progress of these trainees will be evaluated 
during 1971, and plans are under way to coordi- 
nate this program with those of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 

In New York’s East Harlem area, a new direct 
contract pilot program is training 60 young Negro 
and Puerto Rican men in the audio recording field. 
The James Weldon Johnson Community Center, 
Inc., with the cooperation of recording firms, is 
helping to prepare trainees for audio occupations 
heretofore unavailable to these disadvantaged 
groups. Good opportunities as well as higher-than- 
average pay scales and career possibilities are 
among the program’s goals. If successful, this pro- 
gram will make a major contribution to commu- 
nity-based training programs and a large step 
upwards for minority group members into the 
high-status field of communications. 

SCOPE is a Boise, Idaho, project that represents 
a shift in emphasis by the manpower institutional 
training program on the familiar “coopcrafive edu- 
cation.” Students who are enrolled in a cooperative 



education program work part time at jobs related 
to their vocational studies. Their employment is 
arranged and monitored by teacher-coordinators. 
The classroom instruction and the work-experi- 
ence are dovetailed to gi\’e the student the combi- 
nation of theoretical understanding and practical 
experience that he needs to perform successfully 
when he enters full-time employment after 
graduation. 

SCOPE, an acronym for Student Career Oppor- 
tunities Programed Educationally, is sponsored by 
the Boise Chamber of Commerce through the 
SCOPE Foundation, whose directors include rep- 
resentatives of the local public schools and Boise 
State College. The project receives MDTA sup- 
port to serve out-of-school youth who need to de- 
velop or upgrade their basic occupational skills. 
The innovative aspect of SCOPE, in contrast to 
traditional cooperative education, is that SCOPE 
employs the students and then contracts with em- 
ployers for their services. 

In this way, employers do not need to set up and 
maintain payroll and other records for each stu- 
dent. Also, two or more students can hold one full- 
time position without any additional overhead ex- 
pense to the employer. In 1970, SCOPE inter- 
viewed 297 young people and arranged employ- 
ment for 65. Boise State College is cooperating 
with KBOI, a radio and television broadcasting 
station, in the classroom and on-the-job training 
of young jjeople who are interested in careers in 
various phases of broadcast journalism. 

In cooperation with the Boise public schools 
and SCOPE, a major bank in Idaho is employing 
girls during their senior year of high school. They 
receive both academic credit and wages for their 
part-time work and become full-time employees 
after graduating. The Intermountain Gas Com- 
pany of Boise notifies SCOPE of job vacancies; 
these include positions as meter-ieaders, welders, 
credit clerks, and secretaries. 

During 1970, also, construction contractors and 
five trade unions ratified a contract with a unique 
role for SCOPE. The contract establishes two new 
categories of construction workers in southern 
Idaho. Temporary construction workers are tested 
by SCOPE and referred to the job site when un- 
skilled, stopgap labor is needed. SCOPE is also 
authorized to test potential construction workers 
on probationary status. These are young workers 
who have expressed interest in a construction ca- 
reer and who may receive consideration for work- 
experience, training, or skills acquired as tempor- 
ary construction workers. Service by probationary 
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workers is credited toward apprenticeship or 
other training requirements, and they are in line 
for apprenticeships or traineeships as openings be- 
come available. 

The Lummi Indians have always made their liv- 
ing from the waters— the streams, tidelands, and 
ocean off northwest Washington State. In recent 
years they have become aquaculturists, perhaps 
the most advanced in the United States, with the 
aid of an MDTA training program and several 
other agencies and organizations, public and pri- 
vate. As agriculture is the cultivation of land for 
food and fiber, so aquaculture is the cultivation of 
the waters. 

Tlie 4-acre Lummi Aquaculture Research 
Ponds, constructed of concrete on Puget Sound 
tidelands near Bellingham, were built by the tribe 
in half the time estimated by engineers. The work 
went around the clock, 7 days a week, to complete 
the experimental facilities before the onset of the 
winter storms. Now seawater is .pumped from a 
1.5 acre tide-filled reservoir into eight concrete 
ponds where freshwater rainbow trout “learn,” in 
1 month, to live in salt water. 

In their more saline environment, the trout 
double their weight in a few weeks and are of 
marketable size in less than a year. Sharing their 
ponds are oysters seeded and cultivated on fiber- 
glass and styrofoam rafts. The Lummi also hatch 
steelhead in a freshwater pond and send them into 
the open seas from whence they return in 18 
months, ready for harvesting. This is “sea ranch- 
ing.” Red algae are harvested, too, for sale to man- 
ufacturers of ice cream, tooth paste, cosmetics, 
printers’ ink, and other products. 

Aquaculture is feasible economically as well as 
technically. On a production instead of experi- 
mental basis, each acre of pond will yield harvests 
worth about $2,000 per year. Expansion of the 
aqua-farm to 1,000 acres would thus provide a se- 
cure economic foundation for the Lummi. The 
Washington Department of Fisheries has esti- 
mated that developing raft shellfish culture on 
half the shallow waters of Puget Sound would 
yield 6 billion pounds of seafood annually, equiv- 
alent to the total annual catch of the United States 
at present. 

Aquaculture requires management of extensive 
ponds, dikes, and impoundments with complex 
equipment to regulate the flow of water, maintain 
proper temperature and salinity, provide food, 
and control disease. Training the Lummi to do 
this work has been started with MDTA funds. 
Technical and subprofessional training has been 



provided by the Oceanographic Institute of Hono- 
lulu, whose contract is funded by part of Wash- 
ington’s allotment of MDTA funds. 

An MDTA multioccupations project at the 
Lummi Tribal Center has offered training to cler- 
ical workers, cooks, mechanics, carpenters, ma- 
chine production workers, and licensed practical 
nurses. The mechanics, carpenters, and clerical 
workers have been employed in the experimental 
aquaculture project: the cooks and nurses have 
found work on and off the reservation. 

Home study has been little used in manpower 
training heretofore, yet it offers substantial advan- 
tages where it is feasible and actual hands-on train- 
ing is not required. A highly successful project 
utilizing home study in training in the health oc- 
cupations graduated its first class of trainees late 
in 1970—45 geriatric aides— all of whom have been 
placed on jobs in local institutions caring for the 
elderly. The project is a unique public-private 
partnership involving Trowbridge House, Inc., of 
Hudson, Ohio, and the skills centers in Akron and 
Cleveland. 

The geriatric aide training was offered through 
an experimental combination of home study, in- 
stitutional training, and work experience. An 
initial 10 weeks of home study was carried on us- 
ing 60 tape cassettes developed for the course by 
Trowbridge House. The trainee studied at home 
and reported weekly to the skills center for a dis- 
cussion of the week’s lessons, informal testing, and 
preliminary classroom training. The second 10 
weeks of the program consisted of fulltime insti- 
tutional training at the skills centers and work- 
experience in local nursing homes and extended 
care facilities. 

Employing both direct presentations and role- 
playing, the tapes exposed trainees to many differ- 
ent aspects of geriatric nursing in an unhurried, 
objective fashion which included much informa- 
tion on the psychology and physiology of old peo- 
ple. Technical information was imparted in a con- 
text of immediate usefulness without a classroom 
atmosphere, and the trainee was helped to foresee 
some of the more difficult situations that might 
arise. 

The availability of the tapes for home study 
also permitted the trainee to begin training im- 
mediately and to utilize the earlier period at home 
to make the necessary transportation, child care, 
and other arrangements needed when the institu- 
tional portion of the training would begin. An at- 
tempt was made to present an overview of the oc- 
cupation early enough in the course so that a 
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trainee with an inaccurate idea of the field could 
either clarify his thinking or enter another course 
of training. 

The Spanish-speaking represent the second 
largest minority group in the United States and 
the group with the highest rate of uiiemploynient 
und underemployment. 

Although a number of intinpower programs 
have been developed for this population, more 
are needed. Present programs are attempting to 
meet some of the diverse needs. Those benefiting 
include not only the unskilled and the function- 
ally illiterate in any language but also the highly 
educated professional who needs only to master 
English in order to move to a better position. 

Such agencies as Operation SER and the San 
Hidalgo Institute have been supported through 
MDTA funds to conduct programs for persons of 
Spanish heritage by individuals of similar back- 
grounds. SER is the acronym for the Service Em- 
ployment Redevelopment project of Jobs For 
Progress, Inc., a nonprofit organization sponsored 
by two major national civic groups made up of 
Spanish-speaking citizens. SER provides special- 
ized job development and training for the chron- 
ically unemployed Spanish-speaking population 
of 16 communities in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas. Similar activities 
are planned for Detroit and the State of Wash- 
ington. 

SER personnel provide a variety of prevoca- 
tional courses in SER facilities, after which train- 
ees are referred individually or in groups to skill 
training. SER skills training classes may be con- 
ducted in a skills center, as in California, or in a 
local school system, as in Texas. To the extent 
possible, SER’s instructional, supervisory, and 
auxiliary staff are bilingual and bicultural, and 
are residents of the community they serve. 

Since MDTA support of SER began in 1965, 
more than 19,442 trainees have found jobs. In the 
last fiscal year, 7,326 men and women were placed 
in employment through SER; the goal for the 
1971 fiscal year is 10,800. 

A survey of a large proportion of these trainees 
found that nearly 94 percent were unemployed be- 
fore enrolling in SER classes. Of those who were 
placed in employment, nearly 97 percent found 
jobs paying at least S3, 000 a year; 44 percent tveie 
placed at $4,000 a year or more; 18 percent, in jobs 
at $5,000 or more; and about 4 percent of the 
placements, at $7,000 a year or more. 

One-fourth or so of those who found employ- 
ment through SER in the survey period had 



earned less than $3,000 a year in their previous 
jobs. About 80 percent of the SER trainees in fis- 
cal year 1969 were able, after training, to earn 
more than $3,000 per year. In fiscal year 1970, this 
figure reached almost 92 percent. 

In the 1970 fiscal year, the average cost of train- 
ing and placing 3,752 SER trainees was $1,285 per 
trainee. It ranged from an average of $878 for 655 
trainees in Denver, to $2,685 for 103 trainees in 
San Diego. The cost disparities are due primarily 
not to the size of enrolliuent, but rather to the pro- 
portion of the trainees who were placed in jobs 
after only prevocational training. Skill training is 
of course more costly, but it ecpiips trainees for 
better jobs. 

As a means of a.ssisting in and providing guid- 
ance for management of programs especially de- 
veloped for the Spanish-siJeaking people, a proc- 
ess paper is being prepared by the Southwestern 
Cooperative Educational Laboratory in Albuquer- 
que, N.M., entitled "El Chicaiio: A Call For Co- 
hesion." The document should further assist com- 
munity organizations to avoid duplicative efforts 
in serving these populations. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The productivity of the MDTA institutional 
training program — the ratio of its output of peo- 
ple placed in stable, rewarding employment to its 
inputs of staff, methods, facilities, and equipment 
—has improved steadily, year by year. Training 
time has been conserved and "wastage" of trainees 
reduced through new patterns of instruction and 
curriculums, especially through the “occupational 
cluster" and open entry/exit training-a direct 
outgrowth of the staff development efforts of the 
Area Manpower Institutes for the Development of 
Staff (AMIDS) , ami, since 1968, of the Congres- 
sional mandate that training and technical assist- 
ance be made available for personnel involved in 
MDTA programs. Section 309 of the act requires 
that 2 percent of the appropriation in any fiscal 
year to carry out titles I, II, and III of the act 
“shall be available only for training and assist- 
ance authorized by this Section." 

The competence of instructors, counselors, and 
administrators has been enhanced by inservice 
training, notably through the Area Manpower In- 
stitutes for the Development of Staff (AMIDS) . 
These activities represent a major effort by the 
U.S. Office of Education, in collaboration with 
State agencies, to acquaint manpower personnel 
with the special needs of the disadvantaged. 
AMIDS are located in Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, 
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FIGURE VI. AREA MANPOWER INSTITUTES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF STAFF AND AREAS THEY SERVE 




Calif.; Washington, D.C.; Montgomery, Ala.; and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. I'wo more, to serve the 
northeast anti the northwest, arc currently under 
development at the University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, and at the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tion Laboratory in Portland, Oreg. 

/\MIDS offer tuition-free instructional pro- 
grams that einphasi/e: 

• factors affecting learning 

• minority perspectives 

• new methods and techniques of instruction 

• trends in entry-level employment 

• relating teaching to the trainee 

• community action techniciues 

• supportive services 

• curriculum tethnitpies 

• communications factors in teaching and 
learning 



In 1970, staff from the AMIDS centers not only 
served the MDTA instructors, counselors, admin- 
istrators, and supervisors for whom the institutes 
were originally designed, but they also supplied 
staff and technical assistance for personnel from 
other agencies dealing directly with the disadvan- 
taged. They include Project Head Start, Indian 
training programs, vocational education agencies, 
correctional institutions, community colleges, uni- 
vc jjties, private trade schools, and many em- 
ployers. 

Although the 1970 program goal was to serve 
20,000 manpower personnel, the year end total 
was 27,000. After staff development, AMIDS serv- 
ices most in demand were assistance in developing 
counseling and community services, teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language, provision of basic educa- 
tion, and improvement of skill instruction. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

^’wo corporations, Boise Cascade and Southern 
Natural Gas, built a inultiinillion dollar pidp and 
paper iiiill in DeRidder, La., in 1967. DeRidder, ti 
town of 10,000, depended primarily on agriculture 
before the building ol the mill. Even before the 
first I-beam was set in the construction of the mill, 
officials of the parent corporations made two deci- 
sions about manpower: they would use the services 
of local residents as much as possible to man the 
mill, and, they would open career opportunities in 
the paper industry to Negro as well as to white 
residents. 

Because many prospective employees lacked 
general education and industrial experience, it 
was necessary to provide remedial education 
through the 12th grade, instruction in mechanical 
comprehension, and familiarizing exposure to in- 
dustrial work-requirements. Management for the 
new mill was recruited elsewhere and relocated in 
DeRidder. Since many of this staff had little or no 
experience in supervising a multiracial labor- 
force, a special training program had to be set up 
for all management personnel, including first-line 
foremen. 

I’liese training progratrrs were conducted dur- 
ing the latter half of 1969 by the Economic arid 
Alanpower Corpcrraticm, a pris’ate firnr located itr 
New Yo-i.i City. Boise, Southern and the MDTA 
prograirr shared the costs. 1 hrough this joirrt ef- 
fort, 150 r esidents of DeRidder were r ecruited and 
trained for various positions in the new mill. 
Kvcry occupational line erf seniority was racially 
irrtegrated, and each traitree was given the base of 
skills necessary to become arrdrenrain competitive 
irr the industry. In the traitring prograirr for man- 
agement and skilled employees, each foreman rvas 
instructed in the techtritpres of on-the-job trairriirg. 

riie new plant opened otr schedule, the sum- 
mer of 1970 the public schools of the community 
were desegregated withoirt incident; the trairriirg 
and other changes associated with the coming of 
the new industry alteretl racial attitudes of DeRid- 
der. Ehe I’lconotnic aiul .\lati|)ower Coi|)oratiotr 
will study the impact of the new mill on the cotn- 
irriuiity through 1971 to gairr information that will 
Ire useful to other rural communities presertted 
with an opportunity lor r datively rapid and rrras- 
sive industr ializatiorr. 

The services of community volunteers repre- 
senting a variety of Irackgroitnds and disti|rlinos is 
a key feature of the .\1D I'A clerical u|rgradiirg 
program for some 200 tr aitrees s|rotisoied by the 
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National Council of Negro Women, Inc., in coop- 
eration with Pace College in New York City. 

The program provides 16 weeks of evening 
training in office practices, typing speed drills, 
stenography (when appropriate) , language and 
social skills, and basic education for those who 
have entry level skills in the clerical field but lack 
additional education and skills required for acl- 
vaiicement. Continuing guidance and psychologi- 
cal services are available to trainees, as well as 
periodic posttraining followu|j. 

A major factor in this program is the use of 
some 200 community volunteers who represent a 
wide variety of disciplines from business and gov- 
ernment aiul also various socio-economic and 
ethnic groups. Four to six volunteers work with 
each unit of 25 students. Collectively, the volun- 
teers work from 30 to 40 hours a week in each 
class, primarily on a one-trainee to one-volunteer 
basis throughout the length of the project. 

Pace College staff provides the basic skill in- 
struction, with the volunteers contributing their 
own particular expertise-personal counseling, 
psychological services, grooming, etc.— with no 
cost to the program except transportation ex- 
penses. Three corps of volunteers work with the 
trainees. One includes persons skilled and experi- 
enced in the occupations for which the students 
are being trained. In addition to tutoring students 
in vocational skills, they explain how the skills 
that are being learned will be employed. Another 
group of volunteers serves as “coaches,” helping 
students with personal, family, health, housing, 
and related problems. A third group works as tu- 
tors in language arts and related are.as, as well as 
in planning and conducting field trips. 

.So that the path up the career ladder will be ac- 
cessible to trainees cm completion of upgrading 
training, the National Council of Negro Women 
and the volunteers w'ho have extensive contacts in 
the community are working with employers to de- 
velop career ladders, job specifications, and train- 
ing |)lans for each iiulividual. 

CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

As authorized by Congress, pilot training proj- 
ects have been developed and conducted in correc- 
tional institutions. Most offenders lack job skills 
when they are first incarcerated; in prison only a 
few receive the kind of training or counseling that 
enables them to compete successfully for stable 
ein|)loyment after their release. 1 heir lack of skill 
then combines with their penal record to handi- 
cap them in the search for a good job. Rates of 
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reddivisin (subsequent iniprisonmeni) are usually 
high. 

In the 3 years ending June 30, 1970, about 5,000 
prisoners received training in 52 MDTA projects 
operated in 45 State correctional institutions and 
in 7 that were maintained by other jurisdictions. 
A survey of trainee characteristics indicates that 
the preponderance of program participants are 
male (91 percent) , 15 percent of whom were mili- 
tary service rejectees. They also have a lower level 
of grade attainment than is true for the average 
institutional trainee. Only 28 percent of the par- 
ticipants had completed 12th grade as compared 
to 47 percent for the institutional program. 
Eighty-eight percent of the participants met the 
criteria for being disadvantaged. (See Statistical 
Appendix, Table B-6.) 

The range of occupations available to partici- 
pants extends far beyond the usual prison main- 
tenance (laundry, building repair, etc.) occupa- 
tions. Trainees are prepared for 50 different occu- 
pations having a high demand “on the outside.” 
Training takes place within the prison walls and 
in specialized training facilities outside the prison, 
through a system of individual referrals. 

Prisoners have been trained as air conditioning 
and appliance repairmen, draftsmen, farm equij> 
ment mechanics, upholsterers, offset pressmen, 
cooks and bakers, sheet metal installers, loggers, 
meat cutters, and carpet layers, among many other 
occupations. In addition to skill-training, they 
have received basic literacy training, if necessary, 
and counseling and job-placement upon release. 

A study of five institutions participating in this 
program suggests that recidivism is signific.-ntly 
lower among those who have manpower tr.uining 
than among the prison population as a whole. 
(See Table 4.) Another study indicates that those 
individuals who were returned to prison after 
MDTA training were returned for less serious of- 
fenses, such as parole violations. 

TABLE 4. Recidivism of Inmates Who Received 
Manpower Training Compared with Untrained 
Inmates in Five Penal Institutions, 1970 

(Percentage distribution) 



Location of 
Institution 


Inmates with 
MDTA training 


Inmates without 
MDTA training 


Georgia 


15 


60 


Minnesota 


14 


63 


Tennessee 


10 


60 


Florida 


15 


67 


Texas 


12 


65 



The projects operating in 1970 reflect a va- 
riety of program approaches and techniques. In 
Utah, for example, an MDTA project is supple- 
menting an ongoing program at the Utah State 
Prison to facilitate the rehabilitation of inmates 
and public oflenders. The project, jointly devel- 
oped by the Utah vocational education and em- 
ployment security agencies, has established a com- 
munity rehabilitation and adjustment center to 
provide continuing education and training while 
easing the difficult transition from prison to 
society. 

A prerelease orientation program is conducted 
mainly to provide information about available 
services through various community agencies. 
After release, the trainee is referred to a Commu- 
nity Treatment Center for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of continued counseling, education, voca- 
tional training as needed, job placement, and job 
followup. Included are sessions on work attitudes 
and habits, grooming, self-appraisal, and attitudes 
towards society. There are also sessions on ways to 
deal with problems and pressures encountered by 
the trainees and their families because of their 
status in the community. 

Other kinds of innovative education and train- 
ing techniques and arrangements are being tried 
elsewhere. Project Apalachee in Florida is train- 
ing 240 inmates in several occupations. Of particu- 
lar interest is the job development kit produced 
for each trainee who will be seeking placement 
after completion of training and upon release. 
The kit contains background information on 
the trainee, training evaluations, and a color 
photograph. The packet provides sufficient infor- 
mation for a job placement counselor who has 
never seen the trainee to begin finding prospec- 
tive employers. 

Also at Apalachee, in predominantly rural 
northwest Florida, community support has been a 
key element in the farm equipment repair course. 
Nearby farm equipment dealers have generously 
provided instruction and equipment and have ar- 
ranged visits for the trainees to inspect a variety of 
farm equipment. 

The Sandstone Federal Prison in Minnesota is 
a notable example of cooperation between the vo- 
cational education community and the prison. 
.Many of the Sandstone prisoners are trained at 
the local vocational school in a variety of occupa- 
tions. Preapprentice training for carpenter, con- 
struction electrician, and heavy equipment oper- 
ator programs has the generous support of their 
respective unions. 
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LEARNING FOR JOBS: 

Manpower institutional training programs 
effectively train the unemployed. 



III. 

evaluating 

institutional 

training 



More than 651,700 persons completed training 
in institutional manpower projects ofEered from 
the inception of the program in August 1962 to 
the end of fiscal year 1970. Of the 85,000 trainees 
who completed institutional programs during fis- 
cal year 1970, three-fourths were employed. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the institutional 
training program both for those who have com- 
pleted training and those who have not, several 
continuous evaluation procedures have been de- 
veloped. Each local MDTA project is required to 
evaluate its program, including an assessment of: 
local administration, instruction, supervision, 
and trainee achievement and placement; it is also 
required to make recommendations for improv- 
ing the instructional program. These evaluations 
are submitted to the State siqjervising agency 
within 30 days after the project’s completion. Each 
State agency having an agreement with the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to conduct institu- 
tional training must submit to the Office of Edu- 
cation an annual evaluation that includes recom- 
mendations for improving the program and ra- 
tionale for continuing such training. Evaluation 
studies nationwide in scope, concerned with the 
institutional training program or its major com- 
ponents as a whole, are jointly funded by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Department of Labor. These evaluations are 
conducted by private research organizations. 

EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 

Through the MDTA institutional training pro- 
gram, individual enrollees have achieved better 
jobs, higher wages, and more stable employment. 
These outcomes have been verified through re- 
peated analyses of the regular flow of data re- 
ported by the projects. They are also substanti- 
ated by a number of research studies done in vari- 
ous States, as required under the regulations. In 
addition, a series of external evaluation studies 
was begun in 1970, using MDTA evaluation 
funds and the resources of private research organ- 
izations. 

The process of evaluation, a rapidly developing 
technique, is getting answers to such questions as: 

• What results are being obtained? 

• To what extent do the results reflect program 
goals? 

• To what extent could current results be im- 
proved without adding substantially to costs? 

• To what extent are current goals consonant 
with current needs? 
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• What revisions are iiecclecl, eitlicr in goals or 
program operations? 

All projects and programs are of course evalu- 
ated, with more or less accuracy and effectiveness, 
as decisions are made to continue, terminate, or 
redirect various activities. In recent years evalua- 
tion has been made specifically a part of Federal, 
State, and local responsibilities under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. Increased 
funds are now being set aside for this purpose. 
How best to do the evaluation, what skills are 
needed by the evaluators, and what specific ques- 
tions need to be answered for local. State, and Fed- 
eral purposes—these are problems that have not 
been fully resolved, and to which dillering views 
and experience combine to give quite different 
answers. 

Improved techniques and methods have been 
developed at every program level. Increasingly the 
data used to underpin program decisions are be- 
ing improved as administering agencies insist that 
decisions be based on solid fact, analysis of the 
data, and estimates of changing conditions. 

Considerable refinement has been achieved, 
particularly in the analysis of data on the results 
of training programs. Attempts are being made to 
relate outcomes to specific program elements. 
They include: ability of trainees to accept dif- 
ferent kinds and levels of training, the availabil- 
ity of training materials geared to their abilities, 



the length and complexity of training, the rela- 
tionships between the types of training offered and 
the kinds of jobs available locally, the skills of in- 
structors and their ability to relate effectively to 
the types of trainees enrolled, trainee attitudes, 
the licked for supportive services, and the admin- 
istrative pattern of training. 

To relate these program elements to outcomes, 
it is necessary to have accurate data on the 
trainee’s educational attainment as well as other 
personal and sociocultural characteristics, data on 
length of course and length of trainee enrollment, 
both in skills centers and in other types of train- 
ing projects, and reports of pretraining and post- 
training employment and earnings. 

EARNINGS AFTER TRAINING 

One set of national data which lends itself to 
careful analysis is the growth in individual earn- 
ings of people who enrolled in institutional train- 
ing. Data have been collected on 11,015 institu- 
tional program completers who were enrolled dur- 
ing fiscal year 1969 or 1970, and who reported 
earnings in both pretraining and posttraining 
periods. They show a 28 percent increase in the 
median wage received following training. The 
pretraining hourly wage of $1.67 rose to $2.14. 
Moreover, the upward movement occurred 
throughout the wage-range intervals. Seventy per- 
cent of the trainees moved up one or more wage 
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FIGURE VII. GROWTH IN EARNINGS FOLLOWING TRAINING 
Employed Graduates Enrolled in FY-69 and FY-70 
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TABLE 5. Posttraining Earnings Compared With 
Pretraining Earnings 



Pretraining 

Earnings 


Number 

Reporting 

Earnings 


Posttraining Earnings 


No 

Change 


Increased Decreased 


Total Number 


11,015 


2,046 


7,675 


1,294 


Percent 


100% 


18% 


70% 


12% 


Under $1.25 


1,779 


85 


1,694 




$1. 25-SI .49 


1,842 


142 


1,674 


26 


$1 .50-SI .74 


2,824 


625 


2,087 


112 


$1. 75-SI .99 


1,293 


225 


902 


166 


$2.00-$2.24 


1,169 


233 


683 


253 


$2.25-$2.49 


580 


93 


324 


163 


$2.50-$2.99 


818 


235 


311 


272 


$3.00 and over 


710 


408 
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brackets after training, 18 percent stayed in the 
same bracket, and 12 percent reported a lower 
hourly wage. Before training, a tliird of tlie grad- 
uates liad earned less tlian §1.50. After training, 
all Init 5 percent were earning more tlian that 



amount. The number of persons receiving §2 or 
more before training doubled following training, 
a fourtli of tlieni earning §3 or more. 

Tlie 12 percent experiencing a reduction in 
liourly wages after training are the persons faced 
witli tlie necessity of sliifting into a new occupa- 
tion witli a lower entry rate. Even thougli their 
liourly rate is lower, they may be better off than 
before if tlie new occupation provides steadier eni- 
ploynient (more weeks of work in the year) or an 
opportunity to advance in a new occupation. 

Posttraining earnings were liighest for the pro- 
fessional group, $2.89 an hour. The lowest median 
wage, by occupational group of training, was for 
service occupations and for farming, fisliery and 
forestry occupations, $1.93 an liour. In tlie case of 
botli groups, tlie hourly wage increased over 30 
cents from tliat reported by graduates of tlie pre- 
vious year and represented the largest percentage 
increase of any of the occupational groups. Within 
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FIGURE VIII. GROWTH IN MEDIAN EARNINGS FOLLOWING TRAINING 
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tlie occupational groups, nurse aides and ward at- 
tendants made the largest percentage increase, 
with their median wage rising 33 percent from 
$1.61 to $2.14 an hour. (See Statistical Appendix 
table D-1.) 

Both men and women experienced substantial 
increases in their median hourly wage afta- train- 
ing. The rate for men rose from $1.94 to $2.44 (50 
cents or 26 percent) , and for women from $1.51 to 
$1.92 (41 cents or a 27 percent increase). The 
earnings of Negro men showed the greatest im- 
provement after training, rising 28 percent from 
$1.79 to $2.29. The rates for white men were 
higher both before and after training, $1.99 to 
$2.51, but represented a smaller rate of growth, 
26 percent. 



TABLE 6. Median Hourly Wage Rates of Employed 
Graduates of MDTA Institutional Training, Before 
and After Training, Fiscal Years 1969 and 1970 





Median wage rates 




Pretraining 


Posttraining 


Percentage 

increase 


Total 


$1.67 


$2.14 


28 


Male 


1.94 


2.44 


26 


Female 


1.51 


1.92 


27 


White 


1.70 


2.20 


29 


Male 


1.99 


2.51 


26 


Female 


1.56 


1.99 


28 


Negro 


1.59 


2.03 


28 


Male 


1.79 


2.29 


28 


Female 


1.50 


1.91 


27 


Other races 


1.69 


2.03 


20 


Male 


1.93 


2.23 


16 


Female 


1.54 


1.83 


19 



Trainees who were heads of families increased 
their median wage from $1.71 to $2.16, or 26 per- 
cent, following training. Individuals considered 
"disadvantaged” when they enrolled improved 
their wage substantially following training. Their 
median wage increased from $1.61 to $2.02 or 26 
j)ercent. Trainees not so handicapped at enroll- 
ment not only started with a higher median wage 
but recorded a still larger percentage increase, 
riieir pretraining median hourly wage of $1.70 
was raised to $2.19 after training, a 29 |>ercent 
increase. 

SKILLS CENTER STUDY 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of l,abor agreed to 
jointly fund four evaluation contracts to examine 
si>ccific as|>ects of the goals of the MDTA pro- 
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gram. The first of these is a study of the concept 
of skills centers, done by Olympus Research Cor- 
poration of Salt Lake City. 

The evaluation was based on visits to 19 skills 
centers selected by the Office of Education in coop- 
eration with the Manix)wer Administration of the 
Department of Labor. The sample included a va- 
riety of labor markets, rural and urban, located in 
16 States— four in the East, three in the South, five 
in the Midwest, and four in the West. Some of the 
centers had a preponderance of Negro enrollees, 
some of Anglo-white, some of Mexican-American. 
Others had a more heterogeneous enrollment, in- 
cluding one with a sizable number of American 
Indians and several with Puerto Rican and Ori- 
ental enrollees. 

The assignment was to evaluate the skills center 
concept as a wiiole rather than the 19 individual 
centers. Specific goals were to assess the effective- 
ness of skills centers in preparing disadvantaged 
people for employment, to identify problems of 
broad scope that might impede skills center effec- 
tiveness, and to determine those characteristics of 
skills centers ••'hich are particularly effective and 
worthy of emulation elsewhere. This discussion 
summarizes the findings of the Olympus Research 
Corporation. Both the findings and the comments 
in the pages which follow are those of the con- 
tractor. 

Contributions of the skills center concept 

Unique Program: In most areas skills centers are 
the sole institutions Ixith capable and willing to 
provide disadvantaged adults with skill training, 
supported by remedial education, related educa- 
tion, counseling, and kindred services. 

Experimental Program: Skills centers have 
proved their effectiveness in developing new 
methods and techniques for making institutional 
training more palatable to the disadvantaged. In- 
novative techniques such as open entry/exit, the 
cluster approach to skill training, and individual- 
ized instruction have been applied previously in 
some vocational schools but not specifically 
adapted to the disadvantaged. A variety of new 
approaches to "employability training" have been 
developed in skills centers and are proving effec- 
tive in helping the disadvantaged prepare for pro- 
ductive employment. 

Institutional Change: There is a good deal of 
evidence that skills centers have helped bring 
about change in existing vocational education in- 
stitutions. Since the establishment of skills cen- 
ters. area vocational centers, regional occupa- 
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tioniil centers, and other institutions have incor- 
porated skills center concepts. 

Trained StafT: Skills centers have lieljxid de- 
velop a body of managenieiit and instructional 
staff who have expert knowledge in providing 
training and other manpower services to the dis- 
advantaged, and who are now in demand in more 
permanent institutions. 

Minority Employment: Skills centers have pro- 
vided increasing opportunities for minority coun- 
selors and management personnel to develop their 
skills and find satisfying employment in the field 
of education. 

Telescoping of Training Time: Skills centers 
have demonstrated that it is possible to train in- 
dividuals with entry level skills in a considerably 
shorter period of time than it takes in most voca- 
tional institutions. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of the skills 
center concept is that it recognizes, more than any 
other federally sponsored manpower program, 
that tliere is no easy way of preparing tlie disad- 
vantaged for permanent and productive employ- 
ment. Skills centers emphasize not only vocational 
training, but programs to increase the individ- 
ual’s capacity to function in a changing labor mar- 
ket. Inherent in the skills center concept is the 
recognition that in the long run the only way to 
lielp a person find economic security is to provide 
for an increase in his capacity to compute, com- 
municate, and comprehend at the highest jx)ssible 
level, and to encourage continuous training and 
education throughout all of an individuars tvork- 
ing life. 

Weaknesses of the skills center concept 

There are serious tveaknesses in the skills cen- 
ter concept that must be recognized and elimi- 
nated if the skills center program is to flourish in 
the future. 

Segregated Program: Skills centers were de- 
signed specifically to serve the disadvantaged, yet 
in carrying out that design, sponsors are open to 
the charge of establishing a .segregated educational 
system; i.e., one de,signed to serve only the disad- 
vantaged, a major poriion of whom are members 
of minority groups. The problem is aggravated by 
the fact that the range of course olleringsat skills 
centers is very narrow, and that in most areas the 
iacilities aie "second-class.” 'l luis, skills centers 
are susceptible to the charge of identifying certain 
limited occupations as suitable for the disadvan- 
taged anti carrying them out in segregated, sec- 
ond-class facilities. 



Insecure Financial Base: Skills centers are sub- 
ject to year-to-year appropriations and affected by 
changing Federal priorities in the funding of man- 
power programs. Accordingly, organized planning 
and budgeting are impossible, funds for capital 
outlay and facility acquisition are inadequate, and 
staff operate in an atmosphere of insecurity. 

Skills centers operate under much tighter restric- 
tions (even as to the kinds of courses that may be 
offered) than most local tax-supported institu- 
tions. 'The insecure financial base aggravates the 
problem discussed above, especially with regard 
to the acquisition of first class facilities and 
ecjuipment. 

The concept of reasonable expectation of em- 
ployment is the major reason the range of skills 
center offerings is so narrow. Although the rea- 
sons for this requirement are obvious, skills cen- 
ters operating in areas which have area trade 
schools, regional occupational centers and com- 
munity colleges suffer by comparison. It is a fact 
that all jX)tential enrollees are not suited to the 
seven occupational offerings which make up over 
75 percent of skills center enrollment, or the two 
courses which enroll 70 percent of all female train- 
ees. The limited offerings at skills centers motivate 
an increase in Employment Service individual re- 
ferrals to training institutions other than skills 
centers, and may be one of the major causes of 
chronically low enrollment. 

Operational problems 

In addition to the problems existing in the skills 
center concept, there are other areas of concern 
reported. The following problems are common to 
most of the 19 skills centers: 

Management Information: Although almost all 
centers generate a great deal of data concerning 
the enrollee and his i>erfonnance, only a few of 
the centers even begin to process these data for 
management purjKtses. 

Facilities: In almost every center, inadequate 
facilities are a problem. The problem does not 
necessarily involve obtaining new facilities, but 
lack of funds for renovation, repair, and main- 
tenance of present facilities. 

Etpiipment: Most center directors and instruc- 
tors reix>rt that funds for new equipment have not 
Ijcen availaltle for .several years. Ftpiipinent for 
the most part is adecpiate, but in almost every cen- 
ter there is a need for new equipment in some 
courses. 

Curriculum Development and Materials: Most 
centers iux:d help in developing curriculuins and 
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materials, especially those appropriate for clus- 
tered occupations and open entry/exit schedul- 
ing. Although several centers receive excellent 
help from either the State or the local board of 
education in this area, curriculum development 
is a problem in the majority of centers. 

Program Information: Few skills center staffs 
have had more than a cursory look at other skills 
centers or know what is being done in other cen- 
ters. Almost all of the serious common problems 
encountered in the operation of a center have 
been satisfactorily solved by at least one center. 
Yet most continue to struggle with such problems. 
Problem areas include: increasing need for staff 
training, lack of fringe benefits, inadequate tech- 
nical assistance for counselors, 8-hour teaching 
schedules, lack of lead time for planning and bud- 
geting purposes and for hiring teachers, low en- 
rollments and inadequate purchasing procedures. 

Conflicts between the employment service and 
the skills center staff are not seriously impeding 
the program and in some areas they are considered 
healthy, since they serve to promote cooperation 
and compromise. They exist most frequently in: 
recruitment and selection process, job develop 
ment and placement, and followup. Skills center 
staff maintain that the employment service staff 
could designate a much greater variety of courses 
in which training could be offered. 

Skills center data 

Data compiled by Olympus indicate that 69 
percent of their sample of skills center trainees are 
below the poverty level; 95 percent are unem- 
ployed or underemployed; 53 |)ercent have been 
unemployed 10 weeks or longer. Skills center en- 
rollees are primarily of urban birth (66 percent) 
and 73 |>ercent of the trainees are members of 
minorities. 

While 59 jjercent of the trainees were high 
school dro|M)uts, the average achievement level 
was at the 6.3 grade level in communications and 
at 6.1 in computation. One center, which con- 
ducted a s|>ecial study, estimated that from entry 
to completion it takes approximately 26.5 clock 
hours to increase an enrollee’s achievement level 
one grade level in math, and slightly over 23 
hours to make the same increase in reading com- 
prehension. 

Performance criteria 

Attendance: The overall attendance rate for 
skills centers (84 |>erccnt) compares favorably 
with attendance rates in public schools. 
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Completion and Dropout Rates: The critical 
factor in determining dropout rate appears to be 
location. All the centers with low dropout rates 
are in rural areas or relatively small cities while 
most centers with high dropout rates are in major 
metropolitan areas. The overall dropout rate of 
38.2 percent may seem high, but ORC based this 
rate on a stringent definition of “dropout"— an 
enrollee who does not complete the entire course. 
Enrollees who complete certain training objec- 
tives and “early completers" who leave after ob- 
taining jobs are counted as dropouts in this study. 

Placement Rate: The overall placement rate for 
over 2,000 completers was 71.5 percent. This rec- 
ord is not bad if we consider that the nine centers 
enrolling the most severely disadvantaged were 
included among the 13 centers having placement 
rate information and that the Olympus survey 
took place during an economic downturn. 

Job Retention Rates: Followup information 
from the Employment Service indicates approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the enrollees placed remained 
employed 6 months after their graduation. Cen- 
ter followup covering enrollees who had been out 
of the skills centers between 1 and 2 years indi- 
cated a 63 percent retention rate. 

OTHER EVALUATION STUDIES 

The systems analysis study, conducted by North 
American Rockwell Information Systems Com- 
pany (NARISCO), considered each organizational 
component directly concerned with the initiation, 
funding, and administrative management by 
which MDTA institutional training programs are 
developed and operated. The study focused on the 
following topics: action points, communications 
and reporting systems, time lags and administra- 
tive delays, funding procedures, interdepartmen- 
tal working relations, planning processes, effect 
on trainee |>opulation, effect on flexibility of re- 
s|X)nse, and interaction with local communities. 
The management study reviewed the means by 
which the Federal Government articulates man- 
jX)wer goals, ensures compliance, minimizes du- 
plication, delays, and expenses, and maintains 
flexibility and decentralization. According to pre- 
liminary rejxrrts, NARISGO found that the pro- 
gram ap|x:ared to be working well although a 
series of o|>erational problems were identified. 

The study was conducted in three major phases. 
I'hc first phase covered program management at 
the national level. The systems at the regional. 
State and local levels were then reviewed. The 
third phase was an evaluation of the institutional 
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training system, with a final report clue in the 
spring of 1971. The study is expected to help man- 
agement make decisions regarding program prior- 
ities, administrative methods, allocation of re- 
sources, and legislative recommendations. 

The third study, to be completed by the Mentec 
Corporation in mid-1971, is an evaluation of the 
relevance and cjuality of institutional training. 
This analysis is being conducted in 12 labor mar- 
ket areas with manpower training programs. The 
principal objectives of the study are: to determine 
the extent to which institutional training pro- 
grams prepare unemployed persons with educa- 
tion and skills needed in current labor markets; 
to assess the quality of training offered and to 
identify those practices and programs which ap- 
pear to be most effective in preparing trainees for 
the realities of the job market and which should 
be considered for replication; and to identify and 
examine those problem areas which inhibit or 
otherwise affect the quality and relevance of 
training programs. 

When the procedures were field-tested in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, Minn., Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and Baltimore, Md., information was ob- 
tained that is perhaps indicative of the outcome 
of this study, though it is too tentative as yet to be 
considered conclusive. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that the 41 repre- 
sentative trainees chosen for the first round of in- 
terviewing spoke well of the training they were 
receiving. “Regardless of sex, age, work experi- 
ence, ethnic background, occupational skills 
training area, and length of time in training, the 
trainees who were interviewed unanimously re- 
port that they are satisfied with the training. In 
fact, in a majority of cases, trainees were enthusi- 
astically favorable in their comments about their 
instructors and the content of the project,” ac- 
cording to an early rejx)rt of the Mentec Corpora- 
tion. It is noteworthy also that 15 of the 41 trainees 
made specific suggestions for improvement.* 

Twenty employers who had hired former man- 
power trainees were interviewed in the first three 
labor market areas that were studied. Fifteen had 
only favorable comments about these workers 
even though not all had remained in their employ. 

‘Similar rcsulu were found in an earlier study by the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, in 
"A National Attitude Study of Trainees in MDTA Institu- 
tional Programs." Of the 2,757 trainees who completed a 
posttraining questionnaire administered approximately 6 
months after training, 85 percent of the males and 92 i^r- 
cent of the females were satisfied or highly satisfied with the 
training they had received. 



Among those employers who could report on this 
aspect, the average retention rate was slightly 
more than 50 percent, in some cases over a 4-year 
period. 

Employers said the trainees they hired were 
both highly motivated and proficient in the skills 
required for the job. Those employers who cited 
weaknesses of the trainees they had hired listed as 
their weaknesses an inability to withstand the 
pressures of the job and failure to report for work 
regularly. Several employers made suggestions for 
improving the content of training. They unani- 
mously report a continuing need for workers in 
the occupations for which MDT trainees are 
hired. 

The fourth study is an examination of the out- 
comes of training for a stratified sample of former 
enrollees in the MDTA institutional program. 
Decision Making Information, Inc., is interview- 
ing 5,000 former trainees in 40 communities, four 
in each of the 10 regions of the Departments of 
Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare. To 
test the questionnaires and procedures to be used 
in this study, interviews were conducted in 1970 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Jacksonville, Fla., Los An- 
geles, Calif., and the Paterson-Clifton-Passaic area 
of New Jersey. 

The interviewers were able to locate and inter- 
view 86 percent of the program participants (who 
completed training in early 1969). This rate of 
response is higher than in any previous study of 
this kind. While limitation of sample size in the 
pilot precludes any real analysis of data, the find- 
ings are reported as a matter of interest. In all four 
of the communities selected for the first interviews, 
the evaluation study found evidence of positive 
outcomes of manpower training. 

Before training, participants reported a median 
income under §70 per week. After training, this 
rose to §89. The hourly wage rate rose from the 
§1.76-§2.00 range to§2.01-§2.50. Before training, 
the participants had been employed between 20 to 
29 percent of the time; afterward they reported 
working between 40 and 49 percent. It was also 
found that the jobs held after manpower training 
more frequently provided such fringe benefits as 
hospitalization, insurance, and the like. 

Results from the four studies will be consoli- 
dated later in 1971. Thus, information on how the 
system operates, the strengths and weaknesses of 
the skills center concept and the relevance and 
quality of the institutional program as a whole 
can be related to program outcomes. This report 
should provide a comprehensive picture of the in- 



sliliilioiial iraiiiiiij; |)ic)j;iain and assess its diet- 
livciu’ss in a manner lliat %vill provide jK)Iicy- 
inakeis wiih llie basic data necessary for lliein lo 
make decisions wliidi ailed ihe fuiiiie of tlic 
program. 

New sliidics lo bei^in chirinj; Iil71 include a siir- 
\ ey ol llie ellecliveness of insliimional inan|X)\vcr 
irainini; in meeting employers’ needs in skills 
shortage occnpalions. I'liis study will identify or- 
c iipations in wliicli there arc |>ersislent local aiUi 
legional shortages of workers with recpiisite skills 
available and which arc suitable for institutional 
training programs. 

An evaluation of basic cchieation programs con- 
ducted under the MD’I'A insiiliitional training 
program is planned. I his study will assess the cf- 
Icc liveness of the program in providing reading, 
cninpiilationab and related skills relevant to train- 
ees' needs. 

state program evaluation 

Data av.iilable for local and State evaluation 
purposes have lo some degree improved in recent 
scars. I.iinilcd followup attempts have been made 
after completion of training, and the collection of 
trainee (liaraclerislics and program o|)crating 
data has improved at the source. Attempts lo get 
l)ellcr working definitions of such |)olcnlially am- 
bignons terms as *‘dro|)oui” have borne fruit. It 
still seems clear, ncNerlheless, llial much data I)C- 
ing collected by training projects are not generally 
analwcel, nor arc the findings based on ibcni re- 
lax eel back lo the project director or oilier pro- 
gram managers. 



TABLE 7. Employment Experience of Institutional 
Manpower Trainees in Minnesota 
as of June 30, 1970 





Cumulative (S3-70) 
Percent Trainees 


FY70 

Percent Trainees 


In the labor force 


93 


10,397 


89 


1,278 


Ermloyed 


88 


9.200 


87 


1,116 


Training related 


90 


8.306 


85 


951 


Unemployed 


12 


1,197 


13 


162 


Out of labor force 


7 


760 


11 


162 



.\ ninnbcr of Slates are following np program 
participants as a means of cvalnaling training 
outcomes. Several of these efforts arc described, 
since it is iniporlani for a program Liai seeks to 
prepare its participants for employment to use 
followup information as one measure of program 
effectiveness. 



Minnesota re|M)itecl that M.!M7 |)crsc)ns have 
completed institutional training programs since 
Seplcnd)cr l%2. Some Ih |KTccnt or 11.157 
trainees were contacted dniiiig this period to 
.iccnmnlale the employment tiata appearing in 
tabic 7. riic FY 1970 data, however, are based on 
responses available for H I |K’iccnt or l.MO nut of 
1,710 trainees. All items reflect the cmployiiicnl 
status of |)crsons rcs|M)iuIing .H inonllis after they 
completed training. 

Kcntncky performed a followup study of those 
enrolled in fiscal year 1970. Questionnaires were 
mailed lo .1!ll students with fil |K?rccni or 2SS re- 
s|)onding. Seventy-two |>crccnt or 171 rc|K>ried 
llial they held full-time jobs and 6 |K?rccnl (15) 
had part-time jobs, rwcniy-onc |K?rceni ^.50) were 
unemployed. Two re|>ortctl another status. 

Fifty-nine percent (Ml) found eniploymcnl in 
training related jobs. Nineteen |)crteni found cm- 
plopueni in a nonrelalcd occupation. Forty-four 
or l!l |)cr(eiil did not indicate their slaliis. 

Ihe lesiills of the followup indicated that a 
grave weakness in the program was lack of pre- 
paration for job interviews and inadequacies in 
the placement services. 

Illinois re|)oried on a .study of health occupa- 
tions which totaled \2 j>erceniof the States’ train- 
ing effort in fiscal year 1970. Based on pasiexjxrri- 
ence, the dro|X)ni rale in bcallli occupations train- 
ing has l>ccn l."> lo 20 |>erceni, with 97 |Krcent of 
the practical nurses who graduate successfully 
passing the Slate Board examination and becom- 
ing gainfully employed. T he medical laboratory' 
assistance programs in three hospitals were 
ctpially effective. Of the 10 graduates in 1969, 
ihiriy-cighl were eniployeil in related fields. Atldi- 
tional analysis is needed iii the new honsckee|)cr 
tecimici.in program which ap|>ears lo have done a 
good job in training workers to staff halfway 
bouses for former mental patients. 

Iowa is one of the Slates which adopted the 
followup approach lo evaluation. A small sample 
of MO early icnninalion re|K)ris for the 8 most 
active inenillis of 1970 wa.s analyzed. The study 
found that, although 36 jx:rceni of the termina- 
tions could he laid lo student imadaplability or 
I esislance lo training, however described, 27 per- 
cent cilber got jobs prior to completion or sought 
further training— both categories indicating a siic- 
cessfid outcome of the training process. On the 
other hand, 33 |>erceiii were lenninaicd for rea- 
sons which suggest the need for better medical and 
swial services; illness, 25 |>crcenl; care for family. 
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I pcMciii: fiii.iiKcs. :» .mkI ti.ins|>oi t.itioii 

|nol>k’iiis. I |K i( cnt. 

IIk'sc (igiiKs do not (oiisiiinic .ni ;uciii;itc 
(li.^^nosis nl n.dm r pi (»l)l( nis ,md sm;^csi tlir |h»n* 
nl (on>iilci.d)lc A li.iiiicc 

li.nr Inst inicK Nl luc.niNrol ilu* ImikKii <d 
oiir oi his iii.d)ilii\ to find ti .Mis|xn l.itioii. oi hr 
iiiii;hi lia\(* *’l.iilc<l to pm^icss” fm the same ica- 
soiis or I)(’(.nisc ol illness. Iacii thist\|>eof evahi* 
atioii study nh\ioiisly laiscsa iiimihrr of ipiestions 
ulii( h lecjiiiie i esohit ion. and siii;i;(st the need for 
even closer linkages hetueen the tiaiiiiii^ institU’ 
tion .md the medical .iiid othei services available 
ill the lonmmnity. It is also si^niric ant that the 
highest sepaiation i.itc occ nis betueeii the scccmd 
and fonith weeks of training. It would be useful 
to |)iii|>oiiit the stai;e in the irainini; prexess at 
which the lack of sci s ices is most likely to result 
in teimination. 

In the’ rvahiation icj>oils lecjiiiicd hy the Coni 
niissioiici. a iimiibei of States ie|>oTlin^ niaclc 
icconnncnclations f#n pio^iain inipi osement 
based on evaluation of their institntional pro- 
giani. Sescial of these: nientioned the need for 
till ther niri icniiim dc\ clopinent es|)ccially for the 
purposes of inclis id nali/ed iiistrnciion and clnster 
occupations. Others inchided: 

Arizona: Ihe trainee clro|>ont rate is still a 

problem. It is i ccommeiidecl that a dro|x>nt com- 
niittee be formed to evaluate, study and recom- 
iiiend ways and means toiediice the dro|x>iit rate, 
(ionnccticnt: A State should hare complete aii- 



thoiity on ex|>ciiclitine of fiincls subject to qiiar* 
telly ie|M)it. leview ,incl/oi audit exception. 

Hawaii: Pioject budgets shoiild be allowed to 
picnide fluids lo concct immediately trainees’ 
dental, visual, oi audio dcTic ienc ies to cniiancc 
their abilits to leai ii and to eiiliance tlieir employ' 
abilitx. It is fiiitliei i ec oininrnded that provisions 
slionld be made in the MDI A to incincic a pro 
j»rani to assist tiaiiicc ^lachiatcs in tlieir |>osltraiii' 
iii^ stability. 

Minnesota: Ii is i ec oiiiinenclecl that where there 
is a skills ( cuter or a lai ^e c one cut rat ion of MI> 1 A 
trainees that tlie\ be allowed to participate in the 
Feclei al subsidized sc bool lime li program. 

New Mexico: CaK)|ieiativc efforts must l>c made 
in the followup pKKCss to ascertain the degree of 
iclexaiicc and clfc ctisencssof the training tliat has 
been piovidcd. 

lemicssec: Ihe giiidaiicc fmiciion should l>e 
i lie leased in all projects in siip|)ort of a zero reject 
icit iilioii philo«*opli\ which should be the goal of 
all adininistiatcn s .nid tbeir teaching staffs. 

\*cMiionl: MI) I A funds should l>c awarded at 
or prioi lo the beginning of the fiscal year. Pro 
gram edcc li\c iicss is \rry often rcclnccd because of 
midcsirablc dcla\s created by present (^.\MPS 
processes, compliances, and mircalistic and unmet 
target dales. 

West \*irginia: Instructors and {lotcntiai cm* 
j)lo\crs should be recjucsicd to assist the employ- 
ment service in the sc^rcniing of applicants for 
insliiiilional training programs. 
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appendix A 
manpower training 
skills centers 



REGION I 

I I.ii ifoicl MD’I A Skills (icnlcf 
\\'.isliiiii:*nii S\wv\ 

I fill ( foi (k (if)iiii. 

Bush Ml Ml) I A Skills Crnlci 
1 I iil)C( SluxJ 
1 .isl Uosioii, M,iss. 0U12H 

REGION II 

Bi icli^clnii M«Tn|K»u‘Ci (.c'lilci 
\’inc SmccI School 

Urid^cion, N j OH^nu 

jersey Cii\ Ml) I Skills CciUcr 
7r>0 Moiiigomcry Sued 
jersey (iiiy, N, j. 07300 

Neu aik \km|K»ucr Skills Center 
1ST Broaduay 
Ncu ,11 k. N. j. 0710! 

MI) I A Muhi Skills Center 
21 1 1 AiLiiKic Avenue 
Atlantic City, N. j. 08101 

MI) I'A Multi Skills Center 
f)I2 Pros|)Cci Street 
rrenion, N. j. 08618 

C:am(lcn MDTA Skills Ck^ntcr 
ITtli 9c Admiral Wilson Iknilcvard 
C>am(lcn, N. j. 08103 

MD’I A Center 
212 Main Street, 'Vest 
Rochester, N.Y. H611 



MD I'A Center 
917 Madison Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 

Acini t Education Center 
Rccliambeau School 
228 Fisher Avenue 
White Plains, N.Y. 10606 

Brooklyn Adult Training Center 
17.1 Noslrand Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11216 

Jamaica .Adult Training Center 
9114 Merrick Boulevard 
Jamaica, N.Y. 11432 




Ncu Voik (;il\ Adnil I i. lining Ciciilcr 
l"» Rivin>;l(Mi Slicci 
New VtMk. N.Y. 10002 

Mi(l-M;inli.iil.iii Adult 1 i. tilling Cciilci 
'J I'J \\'i St 120ih Siuil 
Nnv Volk. N.Y. 10027 

\\ illi.iiiisl)m^ .Adult Ti.iinint; Center 
lA .At irui Place 
Ui.H.kUn. N.Y. ll2(Hi 

Ml) l A Centci 
Sr»r» Ci)lmiil)iis Stteet 
I tica. N.Y. I.S.aOl 

Mi) r.A Ceittei 

■»A South Dciitoit .Avcmic 

Na'.saii (auiiity 

New Hyde P.ii k, N.A . 11010 

MI) 1 A Centei 

•H7 ( .hciiaut^o Street 

Uiiit;hamtoii. N.A'. l.'iOOl 

MI) r.A (iciitcr 
l.-> Ccdiimhia Sticct 
Alhany. N.Y. 12207 

MI) r.A (iciitcr 
Ikrarcl of r.ducatioii 
I .S2.A Main .Stic cl 
UnfTalo. N.A'. I it200 

San |nan Skills Center 

r'f»i t Ilnchanan 

San |nan. Pnetlo Rico 0(»^).S I 

REGION III 

Jolin F. Kennedy Center for 
A’ocalional rdneation 
7.S 1 Schuylkill Avenue 
Philadeljrhia, Pa. 191 16 

Connelley A'ocational Technical 
Skills Center 
l.AOI Red ford Avenue 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 1.A219 

.Southside Manirorver Training 
Skills (.'enter 
Box 2.A8 

Nottosvay County 
(.rcue. Va. 2.89.^0 



AVise Count) Manirowei 'I'l aining 
Skills (.'enter 
P. (). Box .'i7fi 
AVise. A’a. 2129.1 

AVashington County M.in|>o\ver 'I'laining 
Skills Center 
Route 1 

.Abingdon. A'a. 21210 

Norfolk City Man|Kmcr I raining 
Skills Center 
Norfolk. A'a. 2.T.01 

AA’ilniington Man|K)\vci Skills (ienier 
1101 Market .Street 
AA^ilmingio'i. Del. 19H01 

REGION IV 

Biiiningham MlVl'.A Fdnc ation Center 

.1 120 2iid Avenue 

North Biiiningham. .Ala. .S.A2.11 

Charleston MDT Skills Center 

P. (). Box .5272 

North (diarleslon. S.(7 29106 

MD'I'.A Center 
Richniond-l.cxiiigton 
c/o State 'I'rade School 
AA'cst Columbia. S.C;. 29169 

.Atlanta Man|)orvcr .Skills ('.enter 
2.12 Pi yor Street S.AA’. 

.Atlanta. Ga. .10.101 

Miami Skills (ienier 
1210 N. AA'. 27ih .Avenue 
Miami. Fla. 11112 

Aim . A Skills Center 
.591 AA\ashington Street 
Memphis. Tcnn. 1810.5 

Man|)otver 'I'raining Center 
P. O. Box 6667 Hanclsboro Station 
Ixrrraine Road 
Gulfirort. Miss. 39.501 

REGION V 

Indiana A'ocational Technical College 
AA’eir Carok Division 
6800 AA'est Raymond Street 
Indianajrolis. hid. 46241 



Mjiipowei rr.iininj; Ciciitci 
Ij.SJ W, Sample Sheet 
South Ik’iul. Iiul, ir)ril!l 

McNaniai.i Skills (xniei 
ir>nl lUaiil Street 
Detroit. Mich, 1SU0!I 

.Muskegon Aiea Skill I raiiiing (ieiiiei 
IIS.S K. Likctoii Asemie 
Muskegon. Mich, l!M 11! 

.Miltvaiikce recliiiical (lollege Skills Center 
lOI.a Noitli .Sixth Street 
Milwaukee. Wis. ,")31!03 

.Area huliistrial Institiiie 
2000 N. Otii Avcmie 
Kvansville. liul. 17717 

.\kron Man|K>uer l)evelj)|)iiieui ami 
riaiiiiiig (knter 
1 17 Park Street 
Akron. Ohio 1 1.3(>H 

Stowe Adult Center 
035 West Seventh Street 
(anciunati, Oliio 1.5203 

Manpower T raining Center 
2610 East 31st Street 
Cleveland, Oliio 111 1.5 

Adult Education & School Services Center 
.52 Starling Street 
Columbus. Ohio 13215 

Southern Oliio Maii|K)wer and Technical 
I raining Center 
Soutli and Main Streets 
Jackson. Ohio 156T0 

Youngstown Skills C enter 
20 W. Wood Street 
Voungstown, Ohio 44.503 

Garfield 1 raining C^enter 
13 low. .5th Street 
Dayton. Ohio 45107 

East St. l.ouis C.enter 
.3360 Missouri Avenue 
East St. Louis, III. 62205 



Carhondalc Man|K)\vei riaining CJcntcr 
Ordill Area 

Soiitliern Illinois Ihiiveisity 
Carbomlalc, 111. 62001 

Duluth (ioinpiehcnsivc Facility 
|()00 London Road 
Duluth. Minn. .55812 

()(cu|Mlional Skills 'Frainiiig (Center 
200S (a)lfax .Avenue .South 
.Minnea|K>lis. Minn, 55108 

St, Paul Area Skills Center 
2.3,5 Marshall Avenue 
St, Paul. Minn, 55102 

REGION VI 

Fort Worth Ml) F.A .Skills Center 
1101 West A'ickery Boulevard 
Forth Worth. Lex, 76101 

San Antonio Skills (Center 
1117 East C^oninierce Street 
.San Antonio. Fex, 78207 

Fexas Ciniar Skills CJenter 

1 10.3 (iorinth Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75201 

Houston lmle|>cndent School District 
MDTA CTIP Educational Building 
2701 Leelaiul Street 
Houston. Tex, 77003 

Oklahoma City Skills Center 
108 X.E, 48th Street 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73105 

Rural Skills Center 
P. O, lk)x 478 
.Sulphur, Okla, 73806 

Little Rock Skills Center 
1 1th k Scott Streets 
Little Rock. Ark, 72202 

Albuquerque Skills Center 
.525 Buena Avista, S.E, 

Albuquerque. N.Mex, 87712 

REGION VII 

Man|K)wer Training .Skills Center 

13.3.3 Washington lioulevard 
Kansas City. Kans. 66102 
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Cciitr;il Vocational School 
.S21 North Kni|)oiia 
Wichita, Kans. 07202 

Kansas Ciity, .Mo.. .Skills Center 
232.S Grand Avenue 
Kansas Ciity, Mo. 64108 

.Sikeston, Mo., Skills (Center 
220 \Vcstj;ate 
Sikeston. Mo. 6.SH01 

Des Moines Ciomprehensivc 
Vocational Facility 
2403 Itcll .Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa .50321 

Maii|K)\ser Training Center 
.5002 Doilge Street 
Omaha. Nehr. 68132 

Man|K)\vei Training Cienter 
620 North IHth Street 
Lincoln. Nehr. 68.510 

REGION VIII 

Denver ManiKiwer Training Center 
Cionmuinity College of Denver 
1001 East 62iul Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 80216 

Utah Shills Center 
136 E.-’.st .South Temple 
Salt I^kc Ciity. Utah 84111 

REGION IX 

Maricopa Ciounty Skills Center 
246 South First Street 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85004 

Cionimunity Skills Center 
15020 South Figueroa Street 
Gardena (Los .Angeles). Calif. 92047 



East Los .Angeles Skills C.ienter 
1230 S. Monterey Pass Road 
Monterey Park. Calif. 91754 

Watts Skills Cienter 
810 East - 1 1 1th Plate 
Los Angeles, Cialif. 90059 

Pacoinia Skills (.‘enter 
1.3299 Louvre Street 
Pacoinia. Calif. 91331 

East B.ay Skills Center 
1100 67th Street 
C4akland, Cialif. 94608 

.San Francisco Maii|) 0 \ser I raining 
Skills Cienter 
1485 Market Street 
■San Francisco, Cialif. 94103 

Unisersity of Hawaii 
Maii|)owcr Training Section 
1010 South King Street 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96814 

Southern Nev.ida Maii|x)\ser Skills Center 
301 .South Highland Drive 
Uis A'cgas, Nev. 89106 



REGION X 

Portland MDl Cienter 
Portland Ciommunity College 
Failing Scltool Building 
619 S.W. Porter Street 
Portland, Oreg. 97201 

■Seattle O.l.C. 

23.32 E. Madison Street 
■Seattle, Wash. 98102 
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appendix B 
area manpower 
institutes for 
the development 
of staff 



SOUTHEAST AMIDS 
1’. O. Ik>x 1 1073 
Montgoinciy, Ala. 3fil 1 1 

SOU! HWESl AMIDS 
1003 Wilshirc Iknilcvanl 
Santa Monica. Calif. OOlOl 

MID .ATLAM 1C AMIDS 
•1100 C^onnccticut Avenue. N.W. 
Washington. DXi. 20008 

NOR m C;EN1 RAL AMIDS 
■1711 ^Vood\^•ar(l Drive 
Dctioit, Mich. 18201 



CENTRAL AMIDS 
Suite 18. Lincoln Lcsel 
ir>l.'» Lincoln Iknilcvarcl 
Oklalionia City. Okla. 73IO.S 

NORTHWEST AMIDS 
c/o Northwest Regional Educational 
Cahoralory 
■100 Lindsay Btiilding 
Portland, Oreg. 97201 

NORTHEAST AMIDS 
Room 405 - Rooses elt Hall 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston. R.l. 02881 
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appendix C 
statistical tabies 



Tabic 

Ttiimbcr 



MDTA Program Data 

A-1 Training opjxxrt uni tics and Federal funds aniliori/cd under tiic MD I A. by fiscal scar and by 
program, 1963-70 

A-2 Estimated enrollments, completions and jx>sttraining employment for institutional and on-the- 
job training programs under the MDTA for fiscal years 1963-70 
A-3 Enrollment opixjrtunitics authorized for MDTA training programs by State and program, for 
fiscal year 1970 

A-4 Federal funds obligated for MDTA training programs, by State and program, for fiscal year 1970 
A-5 Nnmlxjr of j)crsons enrolled in MDTA institutional projects at the end of Dccemljcr 1969, 
March, June, September, and Dcccmlrcr 1970, by .State and region 

Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA During Fiscal Year 1970' 

Institutional Training Projects 

B-l By sex and age 

B-2 By race and sex 

B-3 By years of school completed 

B-4 By State 

Ii-5 Individual referrals, by sex and age 

B-6 Correctional program trainees, by age 

B-7 Transitional program trainees, by age 

B-8 Redevelopment Area Resident program trainees, by age 

B-9 Skills Centers trainees, by age 

On-the-job Training Projects 
B-10 New cnrollccs, by sex and age 
B-l 1 New cnrollccs, by .State 

Occupational Objective of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects During 
Fiscal Year 1970 

C-1 By sex, race, and Spanish surname 
C>-2 By age and years of school completed 

’ Change in basic data collection forms prevents inclusion of parallel tables on trainee characteristics for fiscal year 1969. 
-See Chapter for condenser! comparison tables. y 

'''^49 





Tabic 

number 

Employed MDTA Institutional Training Graduates Enrolled During Fiscal Years 1969 and 
1970 

D-l Malian earnings ami pcrccniagc ilisli ibnlion ol stiaiglil-tinic. average hourly earnings of llie 
graduates, hv ocuipalional objective 

l)-2 Ckmiparison of prcirainiiig and |X)sltraining earnings of a sample of the graduates 
I)-.S Posit raining and ineti aining earnings of a sample of die graduates, by sex and race 



NO I E; Iniliciiliial itetm in ihc labtc^ may not add lo loial« Ixxaiisc of roumliiig. . . ,, ■ fi„,i 

The abocc latilcs aic havil on thf«e rcporls rctcivcti ^houing the rharactetmirs of nainccs eniolted during 
year 1970 that r^e.e acceptahtc for tabulalioii. 46 pcicent of ihe loul cMimatoI immiitional cnrotlmeiit. and 
peurnt of ihc total eMiniatctI on ihc-job enroUment in 1970. 
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XABLE A«1. Training Opportunitiea and Federal Funds Authorized Under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, by Fiscal Year and by Program, 

for Fiscal Years 19^-70 



Fiscal Year 



Parl-tima and 

Institutional On«the-Job other training 



Training opportunities: 

Total 

i9ro 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

Federal funds obligated:' 
Total (thousands) 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 
1963 



981.800 

121.800 
110,900 
123.600 
126,000 
163,000 
167,100 
112,500 

56,900 



$1,609,423 

246,083 

207.795 

218.251 

215,492 

281,710 

249.348 

135,525 

55,219 



583.400 

63,900 

77,800 

96,000 

144,500 

118,100 

64,700 

13,300 

2,300 



$378,734 

59,860 

59,111 

74,571 

82.659 

57.939 

37,157 

6,586 

851 



33,400 

15,700 

9,800 

7,500 

400 



$19,390 

9,988 

5,710 

3,596 

96 



’Does not include MOTA funds allocated to the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the ConcerJrafed 
Employment Program (CEP), or the Job-Opportunjties*in-the-Busif>ess-S€Ctor (JOBS). 
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TABLE A-2. E«Umat«d EniHollments, CompletioM, and Poattralning Employmant (or Institutional and 
On*the-Job Training Programs undar tha MDTA (or Fiscal Yaars 1963-70 













Fiscal Year 








Item 


Total 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


Total 


Enrollments 


1.451,400 


221,000 


220.000 


241,000 


265.000 


235.800 


158,900 


77,600 


34,100 


Completions 


987,200 


147,000 


160,000 


164,200 


192,600 


155,700 


96,300 


51,300 


20,100 


Posttraining Employment 


773.400 


115.300 


124,000 


127,500 


153.700 


124,000 


73,400 


39,400 


16,100 


Institutiorral ' 


Enrollments 


978.400 


130,000 


135,000 


140.000 


150.000 


177,500 


145,300 


68,600 


32,000 


Completions 


651,7TiO 


85,000 


95.000 


91,000 


109.000 


117,700 


88800 


48,000 


19,200 


Posttraining Employment 


484.300 


62,000 


71,000 


64,500 


80.000 


89,800 


66,900 


34,800 


15,300 


Orvthe^ob 


Enrollments 


473.000 


91,000 


85.000 


101,000 


115.000 


58,300 


11,600 


9,000 


2,100 


Completions 


335.500 


62,000 


65,000 


73,200 


83.600 


38,000 


7,500 


5,300 


900 


Posttraining Employment 


289,100 


53,300 


53,000 


63,000 


73,700 


34.200 


6,500 


4,600 


800 



* Incl'ides par1-!imc and other training. 
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TABLE A-3. Enrollment Opportunities Authorized for MDTA Training Programs/ by State and Pro- 
gram, for Fiscai Year 1970 



State. 


Total 


Institutional 


On-tho-Job * 


Part-time and other 


United States 


201.400 


121,800 


63,900 


15,700 


Alabama 


3,500 


1,900 


1,500 


100 


Alaska 


700 


600 


100 


.... 


Arizona 


2,500 


1,700 


700 


100 


Arkansas 


1,600 


900 


600 


100 


California 


14,700 


9,900 


4,500 


300 


Colorado 


2.800 


2.300 


400 


100 


Conr>e€ticut 


3,900 


2,000 


800 


1,100 


Delaware 


400 


300 


100 


(3) 


District of Columbia 


12,500 


2,800 


9,500 


200 


Florida 


3,600 


2,800 


800 


(3) 


Georgia 


5,100 


2,600 


2,300 


200 


Guam 


100 


100 


.... 


.... 


Hawaii 


1,000 


500 


200 


300 


Idaiho 


1,100 


800 


200 


100 


lilinois 


9,600 


5,700 


3,300 


600 


IrKtiana 


4,400 


3,000 


800 


600 


Iowa 


2.200 


1,400 


600 


200 


Kansas 


2,300 


2,000 


300 


(3) 


Kentucky 


4,000 


1,800 


2,200 


.... 


Louisiana 


2,600 


1,200 


1,000 


400 


Maine 


1.200 


1,000 


100 


100 


Maryland 


2.000 


1,300 


500 


200 


Massachusetts 


4,500 


3,500 


600 


400 


Michigan 


10,000 


5,500 


4,100 


400 


Minnesota 


3.200 


1,900 


800 


500 


Mississippi 


4,100 


2,100 


1,900 


100 


Missouri 


3,900 


3,400 


500 


.... 


Montana 


900 


800 


100 


(3) 


Nebraska 


2,200 


1,800 


400 


.... 


Nevada 


900 


600 


100 


(3) 


New .Hampshire 


700 


500 


200 


(3) 


New Jersey 


9,200 


6,000 


3,000 


200 


New Mexico 


1,300 


700 


300 


300 


New York 


13,600 


6,800 


5.500 


1,300 


North Carolina 


3,700 


3,000 


600 


100 


North Dakota 


500 


200 


200 


100 


Ohio 


7.600 


5,900 


1,300 


400 


Oklahoma 


5,300 


3,100 


1,600 


600 


Oregon 


2.100 


1,300 


500 


300 


Pennsylvania 


7,900 


5,100 


1,200 


1,600 


Puerto Rico 


3,800 


2.000 


1,700 


100 


Rhode IslaruJ 


900 


700 


200 


(3) 


South Carolina 


2.400 


1,500 


700 


200 


South Dakota 


700 


200 


300 


200 


Tennessee 


4,300 


2,900 


1,400 


.... 


Texas 


9,700 


6,000 


2,000 


1,700 


Utah 


1,000 


500 


300 


200 


Vermont 


700 


400 


100 


200 


Virginia 


3,600 


2,800 


800 


(3) 


Virgin Islands 


300 


100 


(3) 


200 


Washington 


3,600 


2,100 


1,000 


500 


West Virginia 


2,000 


1,100 


800 


100 


Wisconsin 


3,900 


2,100 


800 


1,000 


Wyoming 


400 


100 


200 


100 


American Samoa 


200 


100 


•*.. 


100 


Trust Territories 


400 


200 


100 


100 



' Exclusive of MDTA funds used to help finance the summer UYC Program, the CEP, and JOBS. 

‘Opportunities authorized under national contracts are generally shown in the State in which the contract was signed rather 
than in the State of training. National contracts represent a significant proportion of on-the^job training opportunities for the 
District of Columbia, but are relatively minor for other States. 

* Less than 50 trainees. 
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TABLE A-4. 



Federal Funds Obligated lor MDTA Training Programs,* by State and Program, lor Fiscal 

Year 1970 

(Thousands) 



State 



United States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

Now York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
American Samoa 
Trust Territories 



Total 



$315,931 

4,971 

2,185 

3.362 
3,319 

37,092 

3.363 
4,310 

887 

13,408 

5,629 

5,626 

219 

984 

1,715 

17,212 

5.917 

3,919 

3,064 

4,960 

4,395 

1.536 

3.253 

9.171 

16,496 

6,158 

5,695 

6,690 

1.710 

2.272 

I, 264 
1,160 

14,078 

I, 903 

29,216 

4,606 

1.164 

II, 976 

4.164 
2,993 

12,663 

5,454 

1,266 

3,070 

993 

5,311 

II, 910 
1,787 
1,177 
3.967 

597 

5,170 

2,837 

6,045 

875 

127 

184 



Institutional 



$246,063 

4.084 

I, 690 
2,666 
2,654 

30,630 

2,729 

2,875 

765 

2,996 

5,154 

4,162 

219 

669 

1,371 

13,506 

4,519 

3,439 

2,709 

4.148 
3.570 
1,360 
2,966 
7,648 

II, 198 
5,212 

3,551 

8,118 

1,600 

2,024 

1,139 

1,003 

11,985 

1,493 

20.362 

4,064 

759 

10,482 

3.149 
2,413 

10,671 

4,708 

1,087 

2,603 

600 

4,609 

9,778 

1,487 

629 

3,465 

513 

4,206 

2,506 

4,355 

594 

100 

175 



10 

670 

294 

690 

191 



On-the-Job * 


Part-time and ( 


$59,860 


$9,988 


827 


60 


195 


«... 


602 


74 


327 


138 


5,983 


279 


524 


130 


742 


693 


46 


76 


10,344 


66 


655 


20 


1,355 


109 


137 


178 


149 


195 


3,288 


418 


967 


431 


426 


54 


255 


100 


834 


«««« 


627 


198 


145 


31 


198 


87 


506 


1.017 


4,963 


337 


551 


395 


2,104 


40 


574 


.... 


104 


6 


248 


.... 


137 


8 


121 


36 


2,059 


54 


349 


61 


7,594 


1.260 


687 


37 


150 


255 


1,412 


82 


913 


102 


420 


160 


1,622 


370 


710 


36 


173 


6 


420 


47 


274 


119 


702 


.... 


1.713 


419 


266 


54 


127 


221 


471 


11 



74 

294 

35 

1,000 

90 

27 



' Exclusive of MDTA funds used to help finance the summer NYC Program, the CEP, and JOBS. rathor thnn 

» Opportunities authorized under national contracts are generally shown 
In the State ol training. National contracts represent a significant proportion of on-the-Job training opportunities for 

trict of Columbia, but are relatively minor lor other States. 
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TABLE A-5. Number of Persons Enrolled ^ in MDTA Institutional Projects at the End of December 1969, 
March, June, September, and December 1970, by State and Region 



HEW Region and State 


December 

1969 


March 

1970 


June 

1970 


September 

1970 


December 

1970 


U.S. TOTALS 


40,828 


49,736 


51,075 


49,480 


52,082 


L Boston 


Connecticut 


307 


432 


654 


514 


604 


Maine 


185 


261 


193 


201 


161 


Massachusetts 


1,098 


1,799 


1,558 


1,416 


1,712 


New Hampshire 


168 


150 


233 


189 


222 


Rhode Island 


274 


316 


191 


205 


244 


Vermont 


150 


278 


199 


149 


237 


Total 


2.182 


3,236 


3,028 


2,674 


3.180 


11. Now York City 


New Jersey 


1,471 


2,357 


3,150 


3,062 


3,194 


Now York 


4,605 


3,960 


3,865 


4,776 


4,664 


Puerto Rico 


1,141 


1,243 


1,171 


866 


1,287 


Virginia Islands 


35 


159 


125 


88 


71 


Total 


7,252 


7,719 


8,311 


8,792 


9.216 


III. Philadelphia 


Doluwaro 


100 


111 


153 


124 


147 


District of Columbia 


217 


190 


198 


347 


408 


Maryland 


869 


668 


693 


506 


883 


Pennsylvania 


1,744 


2,225 


2,049 


2,092 


2,695 


Virginia 


889 


851 


902 


823 


971 


West Virginia 


403 


363 


353 


461 


638 


Total 


4,222 


4,408 


4,348 


4,353 


5,722 


IV. Atlanta 
Alabama 


455 


851 


949 


887 


768 


Florida 


622 


623 


1,146 


1,290 


1,093 


Georgia 


1,218 


1,410 


1,581 


1,582 


1,800 


Kentucky 


767 


804 


856 


771 


976 


Mississippi 


509 


883 


931 


955 


892 


North Carolina 


886 


1,080 


799 


630 


984 


South Carolina 


732 


782 


607 


848 


787 


Tennessee 


621 


901 


1,174 


1.002 


830 


Total 


5,810 


7,334 


8,043 


7,965 


7,910 


V. Chicago 


Illinois 


2,354 


2,457 


2,284 


2.058 


2,51 5 


Indiana 


917 


960 


1,029 


1,133 


1,035 


Michigan 


1,658 


1 ,990 


2,197 


2.162 


2,384 


Minnesota 


1,001 


1,038 


921 


840 


1,117 


Ohio 


1,406 


‘ 1,683 


2,184 


1,649 


2,137 


Wisconsin 


849 


1,237 


1,121 


1,227 


1.022 


Total 


8,185 


9,345 


9,736 


9,069 


10,210 


VI. Dallas— Fort Worth 


Arkansas 


503 


532 


452 


564 


567 


Louisiana 


597 


870 


944 


820 


926 


Now Mexico 


145 


208 


149 


222 


327 


Oklahoma 


375 


509 


618 


665 


487 


Texas 


1,724 


2,807 


2,965 


2,342 


1,817 


Total 


3,344 


4,826 


5,128 


4,613 


4,124 


VII. Kansas City 


Iowa 


519 


459 


550 


551 


609 


Kansas 


379 


434 


550 


562 


582 


Missouri 


1,021 


1,256 


1,244 


1,186 


1,486 


Nebraska 


261 


329 


377 


298 


237 


Total 


2,180 


2,478 


2,721 


2,597 


2,894 


Vlll. Denver 


Colorado 


566 


777 


664 


728 


609 


Montana 


276 


382 


193 


126 


141 


North Dakota 


135 


170 


88 


166 


228 


Utah 


123 


281 


252 


227 


248 


South Dakota 


356 


479 


437 


546 


504 


Wyoming 


136 


198 


165 


216 


177 


Total 


1,592 


2,285 


1,799 


2,009 


1,907 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE A-5. Number of Persons Enrolled' In MDTA Institutional Projects at the End of December 1969, 
March, June, September, and December 1970, by State and Region-Continued 



HEW Roglon and State 


December 

1969 


March 

1970 


June 

1970 


September 

1970 


December 

1970 


IX. San Francisco 


Arizona 


405 


448 


274 


509 


682 


California 


3,804 


5,241 


5,281 


4,733 


4,031 


Guam 


55 


23 


48 


66 


62 


Hawaii 


146 


92 


170 


116 


167 


Nevada 


176 


226 


229 


200 


121 


Arrerican Samoa 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Trust Territories of 


tho Pacllic 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Total 


4,536 


6,030 


6,002 


5,624 


5,063 


X. Seattle 


Alaska 


107 


88 


247 


220 


209 


Idaho 


218 


353 


391 


412 


375 


Oregon 


449 


641 


520 


418 


568 


Washington 


701 


1,013 


801 


734 


704 


Total 


1,475 


2,095 


1,959 


1,784 


1,856 



' As roportod in tho monthly Project Status Report, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE B-1. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolied in MDTA Institutional Training Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1970, by Sex and Age 



Sex Age at enrollment 



Characteristic 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Under 19 


19-21 


22-44 


Total trainees 


130,000 


59.4 


40.6 


9.1 


28.0 


54.1 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


Male 


59.4 


100.0 




67.1 


59.3 


60.3 


Female 


40.6 


.... 


100.0 


32.9 


40.7 


39.7 


Disadvantaged 


65.2 


61.5 


70.7 


79.9 


71.1 


61.2 


Poor 


61.1 


56.8 


67.4 


75.0 


66.4 


57.7 


Family Income under $2,000 


28.4 


25.9 


32.1 


29.8 


33.7 


25.6 


Family head 


58.0 


60.8 


53.9 


18.6 


39.0 


72.2 


Primary wage earner 


75.2 


80.7 


67.1 


37.9 


62.5 


86.5 


Protraining employment status: 


Employed 


6.0 


8.0 


3.2 


1.3 


4.^ 


r.o 


Underemployed 


15.2 


13.5 


17.7 


12.1 


12.9 


18.7 


Unemployed 


73.8 


72.5 


75.8 


80.5 


79.0 


70.6 


Family farm work 


.3 


.4 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.3 


Not in tabor force 


4.7 


5.7 


3.2 


6.1 


3.7 


4.9 


Unemployed last year 15-52 weeks 


67.4 


61.3 


75.7 


73.1 


69.1 


64.5 


Current unemployment, 


15 weeks or more 


42.7 


54.3 


40.2 


40.7 


40.2 




Education: 


Under 8 years 


6.4 


7.9 


4.2 


5.9 


3.7 


e.e 


8 years 


8.2 


10.0 


5.6 


13.4 


5.6 


7.8 


9-11 years 


38.1 


40.2 


35.1 


61.6 


42.6 


33.8 


12 years 


42.7 


37.8 


49.9 


19.0 


45.8 


46.2 


Over 12 years 


4.5 


4.0 


5.3 


.1 


2.3 


5.6 


Public assistant recipient 


12.9 


7.6 


20.6 


12.2 


9.2 


15.2 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


9.1 


11.3 


6.0 


1.2 


5.4 


11.9 


Unemployment insurance exhaustee 


1.0 


1.0 


.8 


.2 


.4 


1.3 


Race: 


White 


59.2 


63.6 


52.9 


57.4 


53.9 


59.7 


Negro 


36.0 


31.1 


43.1 


38.6 


42.2 


34.9 


Other races 


4.8 


5.3 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


5.4 


Spanish surname 


12.8 


13.9 


11.1 


12.6 


13.7 


13.0 


Ago: 


Under 19 


9.1 


10.3 


7.4 


100.0 


100.0 


.... 


19-21 


28.0 


27.9 


28.1 


.... 


78.1 


22-34 


42.3 


44.8 


38.6 


.... 


.... 


35-44 


11.9 


10.1 


14.4 


.... 


.... 


21.9 


45-54 


6.8 


5.0 


9.3 


.... 


.... 


.... 


55 and over 


2.0 


1.8 


2.3 


.... 


.... 


.... 


Handicapped 


12.1 


15.5 


7.0 


6.9 


9.1 


13.0 


Military service: _ _ ^ 


Veteran 


19.6 


32.0 


.9 


.9 


7.0 


2^.5 


Rejectee 


5.2 


8.5 


.2 


1.2 


7.3 


5.4 


Eligible for allowance 


87.9 


87.5 


88.4 


90.7 


91.6 


85.7 



45 & Older 



8.8 



46.6 

53.4 

56.7 

51.0 

28.4 
71.9 

84.1 



7.5 

16.5 

70.3 

.9 

4.8 



68.0 

52.8 



14.2 

13.9 

26.5 

36.0 

9.4 



10.8 

12.3 



2.0 



74.8 

20.8 

4.4 



8.8 



76.9 

23.1 

21.4 

28.1 

1.4 

86.2 



1 



57 
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TABLE B-2. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1970, by Race and Sex 







White trainees 




Negro trainees 




Other trainees 


ChorQctG r isti c ~ 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total traincos 


57.6 


63.4 


36.6 


35.1 


51.0 


49.0 


7.3 


68.9 


31.1 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


Disadvantaged 


57.8 


54.2 


63.9 


75.3 


71.8 


78.8 


76.3 


77.9 


72.7 


Poor 


54,8 


50.8 


61.9 


69.6 


65.5 


73.8 


69.9 


70.2 


69.3 


Family income under $2,000 


26.8 


24.0 


31.6 


30.^' 


28.4 


32.5 


31.9 


31.5 


33.0 


Family head 


60.7 


65.6 


52.1 


54.0 


50.2 


58.0 


55.9 


63.7 


38.5 


Primary wage earner 


77.6 


84.3 


66.1 


72.0 


74.1 


69.9 


71.0 


78.1 


55.3 


Pretraining employment status: 


Employed 


7.7 


10.3 


3.2 


3.8 


4.4 


3.2 


3.4 


3.6 


2.9 


Underemployed 


16.3 


15.2 


18.2 


13.7 


9.8 


17.8 


13.4 


13.8 


12.4 


Unemployed 


70.2 


67.7 


74.5 


78.7 


80.7 


76.6 


79.3 


78.3 


81.7 


Family farm worker 


.4 


.5 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.1 


.3 


.4 


.... 


Not in labor force 


5.5 


6.3 


4.0 


3.6 


4.9 


2.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.0 


Unemployed last year 15-25 weeks 


65.4 


59.2 


74.9 


69.9 


63.8 


76.3 


69.5 


65.9 


77.5 


Current unemployment, 


15 weeks or longer 


40.2 


32.2 


53.2 


45.7 


37.3 


55.0 


45.5 


40.2 


57.3 


Education: 


Under 8 years 


7.4 


8.8 


5.1 


3.9 


4.9 


2.8 


10.1 


11.8 


6.3 


8 years 


9.6 


11.5 


6.3 


5.6 


6.7 


4.5 


10.4 


11.6 


7.5 


9-11 years 


34.9 


.36.1 


32.7 


44.2 


49.8 


38.3 


34.9 


35.9 


32.8 


12 years 


42.8 


39.1 


49.2 


43.1 


35.7 


50.8 


40.3 


36.3 


49.0 


Over 12 years 


5.3 


4.5 


6.8 


3.3 


3.0 


3.6 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


Public assistance recipient 


10.9 


7.6 


16.4 


17.0 


8.0 


26.4 


9.1 


5.9 


16.0 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


10.4 


12.3 


7.2 


7.0 


9.2 


4.6 


9.5 


11.2 


5.7 


Unemployment insurance exhaustee 


.9 


1.0 


.9 


.8 


.9 


.7 


1.2 


1.5 


.5 


Spanish surname 


16.0 


15.6 


16.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1.5 


40.2 


43.8 


32.0 


Age: 


Under 19 


8.9 


9.7 


7.5 


9.8 


12.3 


7.3 


7.3 


‘:.A 


7.1 


19-21 


25.4 


25.7 


24.7 


32.6 


33.3 


31.9 


26.1 


24.4 


30.1 


22-34 


41.3 


45.1 


34.6 


42.8 


42.6 


42.9 


47.4 


49.7 


42.3 


35-44 


13.2 


11.1 


16.9 


9.6 


7.8 


11.5 


12.0 


11.1 


12.6 


45-54 


8.5 


6.0 


12.8 


4.2 


3.1 


5.3 


5.6 


5.2 


6.5 


55 and over 


2.7 


2.3 


3.4 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


1.6 


1.7 


1.3 


Handicapped 


15.6 


18.9 


9.8 


6.9 


9.9 


3.8 


9.4 


10.9 


6.0 


Military service: Veteran 


23.6 


36.0 


1.4 


12.9 


24.5 


.5 


20.1 


28.5 


.5 


Rejectee 


5.0 


7.7 


.2 


4.8 


9.1 


.2 


8.5 


12.0 


.3 


Eligible for allowance 


85.3 


84.3 


87.0 


91.4 


92.2 


90.5 


91.4 


93.8 


85.9 
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TABLE B*3. Selected Characteristics ol Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Prelects 
During Fiscal Year 1970, by Years of School Completed 









Years of school complotod 




Charactoristic 


Total 


1-4 


5-7 


8 


9-11 


12 and over 


Total Irainoos reporting education 


100.0 


1.2 


5.3 


8.3 


38.4 


46.7 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 














Sox: Male 

Female 


100.0 

100.0 


1.6 

.7 


6.5 

3.5 


10.2 

5.6 


40.5 

35.4 


41.2 

54.8 


Raco: 

White 

Negro 

American Indian 

Oriental 

Other 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1.4 

.7 

2.1 

1.0 

5.1 


6.2 

3.3 

6.7 

8.0 

12.2 


9.7 

5.7 
14.6 

5.8 
10.4 


34.9 

44.5 

43.1 

33.1 

37.6 


47.8 

45.8 
33.5 
52.1 
34.7 


Spanish aurnamo: 

Mexican American 
Puerto Rican 
Other 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


4.4 

6.0 

2.3 

2.2 


12.8 

15.6 

9.8 

8.5 


11.2 

12.4 

9.8 

9.6 


37.7 

40.0 

34.2 

35.5 


33.8 
26.1 

43.9 
44,2 


Ago: Under 19 
19-21 
22-44 
45-64 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


.4 

.4 

1.4 

3.9 


5.4 

3.3 

5.4 
10.4 


13,5 

5.7 

7.9 

13.9 


61.2 

43.1 

34.2 
26.6 


19.6 

47.5 

51.1 

45.3 


65 and over 


100.0 


5,2 


12.6 


17.7 


22.9 


41.6 


Malo veteran of armed forces 


100.0 


.6 


3.6 


8.5 


30.5 


56.9 


Handicapped 


100.0 


1.7 


7.9 


12.4 


35.5 


42.5 
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TABLE B-4. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1970, by State 



(Percentage Distribution) 



State 


Estimated 
total ’ 
enrollment 


Male 


White 


Poor 


Primary 

wage 

earner 


Education 

8& 12& 

Under Over 


21 & 
Under 


Ago 

45 & 
Over 


Eligible 
for allow- 
ance 


Spanish 

surname 


TOTALS 


130,000 


59.4 


59.2 


61,1 


75.2 


14.6 


47.2 


37,1 


8.8 


87.9 


12.8 


Alabama 


2,500 


51,5 


48.3 


77,1 


73.3 


14.1 


47.9 


39.0 


10,7 


97.0 


.2 


Alaska 


500 


70,7 


N.A. 


50.9 


77.2 


21.5 


54.4 


24.9 


7,6 


90.2 


N.A. 


Arizona 


1,600 


59,3 


67,0 


72,9 


68.7 


25.6 


39.9 


33.6 


7,0 


87.3 


38.8 


Arkansas 


600 


31,4 


66.4 


77.2 


86.5 


14,6 


63.2 


41,8 


5.7 


94.3 


2.7 


California 


13,000 


67,3 


62,1 


70.2 


86,9 


12.7 


41.6 


33.8 


8.0 


93.2 


34,4 


Colorado 


2,500 


77,6 


87,6 


35.2 


95,0 


4.6 


76.8 


28.3 


3.6 


43,1 


24.0 


Connecticut 


1,900 


45.8 


55,0 


50,6 


68,7 


25.6 


35.1 


39.4 


8.4 


90.3 


35,2 


Delaware 


300 


47.1 


23.6 


57.5 


47,1 


16.1 


27.2 


37.6 


6.6 


96.2 


2,0 


District of Columbia 


50t 


55.3 


1,1 


43.8 


54.3 


3.2 


48.4 


64,9 


3,2 


100,0 


61.7 


Florida 


3,000 


53.9 


38.0 


62.9 


73.1 


9.9 


44.9 


46.6 


7,1 


96,1 


3,0 


Georgia 


3,000 


58.0 


59.2 


45.3 


79,1 


10.7 


66.7 


35,4 


5.9 


67,9 


1,7 


Guam 


100 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


Mawaii 


500 


29,4 


16.6 


48,1 


40,1 


12.3 


50.1 


34,6 


8.5 


65,7 


10,7 


Idaho 


700 


73.8 


67,5 


73.2 


89.0 


22.1 


42.0 


30,2 


6,8 


98,7 


9,6 


Illinois 


6,000 


48,3 


39,6 


60.6 


63.6 


10.1 


45.9 


46,8 


6,8 


92.5 


7.6 


Indiana 


2,600 


57,4 


46,0 


58.6 


83,2 


14.2 


36.2 


44,8 


7,2 


88,5 


4,1 


Iowa 


1,800 


63,6 


85,9 


68.1 


80,7 


16.7 


46.5 


37.2 


9,2 


96,4 


1,3 


Kansas 


2,500 


67,9 


68,7 


52.5 


87,2 


9.8 


58.6 


30.8 


9,3 


55.4 


5,4 


Kentucky 


2,500 


61.1 


81,5 


69.9 


62.6 


17.8 


55.7 


47,9 


4.3 


88,1 


5,9 


Louisiana 


1,300 


70,9 


60.0 


56.9 


69.5 


13.2 


55.5 


39,6 


5.0 


93.4 


1,5 


Maine 


700 


50,7 


97,1 


57,1 


65.8 


25,4 


45.8 


35,3 


14,2 


81,7 




Maryland 


1,400 


40,3 


30,3 


64.5 


58.8 


11.5 


40.1 


45,1 


7,0 


79,4 


2*9 


Massachusetts 


4,000 


53.3 


79,9 


39.0 


72,3 


22.3 


40.0 


34,4 


15,9 


88,1 


10,0 


Michigan 


6,700 


44,0 


49,9 


54.3 


74.2 


8,6 


58.1 


31.8 


14,1 


87.2 


5,8 


Minnesota 


2,400 


71,6 


82,4 


69,1 


86.8 


12,9 


45.8 


34,9 


12,3 


94.3 


2,8 


Mississippi 


2,000 


76,9 


46,3 


63.8 


71.7 


16.4 


53.5 


45.5 


7,8 


96,6 


4.0 


Missouri 


3,500 


63,0 


60,3 


58.3 


89,8 


16.0 


46.5 


25,4 


8,7 


81,7 


3.9 


Montana 


1,000 


82,5 


48.5 


75.5 


90.3 


20.0 


37.6 


31,1 


7.7 


98,9 


3.8 


Nebraska 


1.400 


58,7 


81,3 


61,5 


80,4 


15.2 


42.0 


36.0 


9,6 


97,3 


10,9 


Nevada 


400 


55,8 


78,7 


36.3 


90.5 


14.7 


53.8 


24,6 


15.1 


73,4 


18.0 


Now Hampshire 


400 


48,2 


N,A. 


28.8 


79,4 


12.4 


57.6 


36,4 


13.3 


87,0 


8^2 


Now Je rsoy 


7,800 


63,7 


31,5 


37,5 


73,5 


16.8 


35.7 


39.4 


9,3 


91,7 


Now Mexico 


400 


54,9 


87.3 


78.4 


56.1 


10.2 


48.8 


57,8 


7,3 


94,6 


63.1 


Now York 


10,000 


52.5 


48,7 


69.1 


66.8 


14.6 


36.2 


42,2 


7.8 


92.9 


9.9 


North Carolina 


1,700 


69,5 


48.0 


60.3 


77.1 


20.4 


47.8 


34.8 


11.2 


80,3 


1,8 


North Dakota 


100 


83,1 


69.7 


64.0 


85.4 


25.8 


26.9 


20.2 


13.5 


100.0 




Ohio 


6,000 


50.3 


55,3 


56.7 


70,5 


7.5 


49.0 


40.0 


8,1 


86.9 


2,1 


Oklahoma 


2,000 


61,3 


62,3 


53.5 


82.9 


12.5 


57.4 


20,1 


14,5 


85,8 


,7 


Oregon 


1,300 


46.3 


91,6 


84.7 


88,5 


7,1 


53.2 


37.9 


13.7 


95.1 


3.5 


Pennsylvania 


6,400 


65.8 


55.7 


58.4 


59.3 


11.6 


47.6 


41,4 


9,7 


93.0 


1.7 


Puerto Rico 


2,000 


83,5 


66,1 


77,0 


58,4 


12.9 


64.1 


41.2 


2,6 


99.0 


92.0 


Rhode Island 


800 


66,6 


81,5 


47,5 


58.0 


34.1 


26.9 


39,7 


10,1 


91.3 


2,6 


South Carolina 


1,700 


54,3 


48,9 


54.2 


62.9 


15.3 


56.2 


40,5 


7,5 


84,4 


,3 


South Dakota 


400 


43.5 


82.2 


52.9 


63,1 


8.0 


67.9 


27.6 


18,2 


98.6 


5.6 


Tennessee 


2,300 


57.0 


62,3 


61.9 


67.8 


13.5 


57.0 


45,3 


4,8 


91,3 


1.2 


Texas 


7,000 


56.7 


67.9 


73.9 


85.6 


22.6 


44.4 


30.0 


7.8 


87.8 


39,4 


Utah 


600 


54,9 


78.3 


73.3 


82,7 


10.7 


44.9 


37,3 


13.1 


96,4 


10.1 


Vermont 


500 


41.7 


98.3 


68.2 


77,1 


36.5 


37.3 


34.0 


12,1 


79,4 


,3 


Virginia 


2,400 


58.1 


65.4 


59.2 


75.3 


21.4 


43.9 


39,0 


10,6 


90.4 


13.0 


Virgin Islands 


200 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


Washington 


1,900 


62,5 


75,8 


69,1 


85.3 


12.4 


55.8 


31.7 


14,1 


77.9 


5.1 


West Virginia 


500 


67.4 


92,9 


68.2 


75.1 


11.5 


62.0 


31,3 


4.5 


97.4 


1.6 


Wisconsin 


2,400 


62,5 


55,5 


70.4 


76.7 


15.3 


37.2 


37.0 


7.7 


93,7 


5.4 


Wyoming 


300 


52,5 


86,2 


77.9 


98,3 


19.6 


34.6 


32.7 


9,4 


96.0 


19.7 



’ Estimated by the Department of Labor 

-Tho number of reports received showing characteristics of trainees enrolled were too few to permit reliable estimates. 
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TABLE B-5. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects on 
an Individual Basis During Fiscal Year 1970, by Sex and Age 







Sox 






Age at enrollment 




Characteristic 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Under 19 


19-21 


P2-44 


45 & Older 


Total trainees 


100.0 ‘ 


40.2 


59.8 


7.9 


26,5 


57.9 


8.5 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


Male 


40.2 


100.0 




43.4 


43,2 


39.8 


30.4 


Female 


58.8 




100.0 


56.6 


56,8 


60,2 


69.6 


Disadvantaged 


66.9 


63.2 


69.3 


79.2 


75,2 


63.2 


55.3 


Poor 


63.8 


59.4 


66.7 


74.2 


70,6 


61.9 


46.8 


Family income under $2,000. 


29.3 


25.1 


32.0 


39.5 


36.0 


26.2' 


28.3 


Family head 


62.9 


64.5 


61.7 


18.5 


41.7 


76.0 


75.6 


Primary wage earner 


76.8 


81.1 


73.9 


34.7 


63,0 


86.5 


88.8 


Protraining employment status: 


Employed 


7.3 


10.7 


5.1 


1.5 


5,1 


8.7 


9.8 


Underemployed 


25.3 


19.2 


29.3 


18.9 


21.4 


27.1 


30.3 


Unemployed 


64.2 


65.3 


63.4 


75.1 


70.4 


61.0 


57.2 


Family farm worker 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.3 


.2 




.2 


Not in labor force 


3.1 


4.7 


2.1 


4.1 


3.0 


3.2 


2.4 


Unemployed last year 15-52 weeks 


70.9 


66.4 


73.8 


69.2 


72.4 


69.8 


75.0 


Current unemployment, 


16 weeks or more 


50.4 


43.6 


55.2 


63.2 


45,8 


53.5 


56.2 


Education: 


1.6 


3.2 


.5 


2.4 


1.2 


1.7 


1.5 


Under 8 years 


8 years 


4.2 


6.0 


3.0 


6.6 


2.2 


4.3 


7.8 


9-11 years 


29.6 


33.0 


27.3 


51.0 


28.5 


28.3 


24.3 


12 years 


59.0 


52.4 


63.5 


39.7 


64.3 


59.3 


56.9 


Over 12 yea^s 


5.6 


5.4 


5.8 


.3 


3.8 


6.5 


9.5 


Public assistant recipient 


16.9 


10.5 


21.2 


10.7 


11.3 


21.3 


10.0 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


7.4 


10.2 


5.6 


.3 


4.6 


9.0 


11.5 


Unemployment Insurance oxhaustee 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.... 


.2 


1.4 


1.7 


Race: 


White 


66.0 


66.7 


65.6 


73.1 


64.0 


63.6 


83.3 


Negro 


30.3 


28.4 


31.6 


24.2 


32.8 


32.2 


14.8 


Other races 


3.6 


4.9 


2.7 


2.7 


3.1 


4.2 


2.0 


Spanish surname 


6.8 


9.3 


5.1 


9.1 


8.4 


6.3 


3.4 


Age: 


Under 19 


7.0 


7.6 


6.7 


100.0 


100.0 




.... 


19-21 


26.5 


28.5 


25.2 


.... 


78.4 


.... 


22-34 


45.4 


46.9 


44.4 






.... 


35-44 


12.5 


10.6 


13.9 


.... 




21.6 


82.2 


45-54 


7.0 


5.4 


8.1 


.... 






55 and over 


1.5 


1.1 


1.8 


.... 






17.8 


Handicapped 


13.6 


21.5 


8.3 


6.0 


8.8 


15.6 


21.0 


Military service: 


Veteran 


14.4 


33.0 


1.1 


.3 


5.1 


Ib.y 




Nonveteran 


4.4 


10.0 


.3 


.3 


6.8 


4.3 


.8 


Eligible for allowance 


92.1 


90.8 


93.0 


92.9 


94.4 


90.8 


93.2 



' Estimated to be 8 percent of the total FY 1970 Institutional enrollment. 
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Table B-6. Selected Characteristics of Persons In Correctional Institutions 
Enrolled in MDTA institutional Training Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1970, by Age 



Charoctoristic 


Total 


Under 19 


Ago at enrollment 
19-21 22-44 


45 & Older 


Total tralnoos 


100,0‘ 


12.3 


21.2 


60.8 


5.7 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


Malo 


90,6 


79.3 


91.9 


94.2 


71.4 


Fomalo 


9.4 


20.7 


8.1 


5.8 


28.6 


Disadvantaged 


88.7 


99.2 


88.0 


87.r 


82.3 


Poor 


76.9 


83.3 


64.5 


79.9 


85.5 


Family Income under $2,000 


37.5 


42.1 


28.8 


41.3 


41.0 


Family head 


45.4 


7.4 


32.3 


55,8 


65.1 


Primary wage oarnor 


65.2 


11.1 


50.0 


79.3 


87.3 


Protraining employment status: 


Employed 


1.0 


1.5 


.4 


.7 


4.8 


Underemployed 


2.2 




3.9 


1.3 


9.7 


Unemployed 


21.4 


3.7 


22.9 


23.5 


30.6 


Family farm worker 










54,8 


Not In labor force 


75.4 


94.6 


72.7 


74.4 


Unemployed last year 1 5-52 weeks 


85.6 


66.0 


80.8 


87.4 


86.0 


Current unemployment, 15 weeks or more 


75.4 


54.6 


65.6 


79.4 


72.9 


Education: 


Under 8 years 


11.6 


21.5 


8.5 


11.1 


7.9 


8 years 


16.2 


31.1 


9.4 


15.0 


22.2 


9-11 years 


44.3 


45.2 


61.5 


40.2 


22.2 


12 years 


24.6 


2.2 


18.8 


29.8 


38.1 


Over 12 years 


3.3 




1.7 


3.9 


9.5 


Public assistant recipient 


2.3 


1.5 


2.6 


2.3 


3.2 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


1.3 




1.3 


1.4 


3.3 


Unemployment Insurance exhaustee 


.4 




.4 


.5 




Race: 


White 


61.7 


65.9 


51.7 


63.0 


75.8 


Negro 


31.6 


31.9 


45.7 


28.5 


11.3 


Other races 


6.7 


2.2 


2.6 


8.5 


12.9 


Spanish surname 


4.0 


1.4 


2.9 


4.9 


4.7 


Age: 


Under 19 


12.3 


1000 








19-21 


21.2 




100.0 






22-34 


49.5 






81.5 




35-44 


11.3 






18.5 




45-54 


4.6 








81.0 


55 and over 


1.1 








19.0 


Handicapped 


32.1 


5.9 


19.0 


42.2 


30.2 


Military service: 


Veteran 


23.8 




7.9 


33.7 


29.0 


Nonveteran 


13.4 




11.8 


17.3 


8.1 


Eligible for allowance 


77.4 


83.6 


66.1 


79.7 


82.1 



' Estimated to be 2 percent of the total FY 1970 institutional enrollment. 
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Table B>7. Selected Characteristics of Transition Program' Trainees 
Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Year 1970, by Age 









Ago atenrottment 




Characto.istic 


Total 


Under 19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 & Older 


Total trainees 


100.0 ' 


0,4 


21.3 


76.5 


1.9 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 












Male 


97,4 




93,8 


98.9 


98.7 


Female 


2,6 


100,0 


6,4 


1.1 


3,3 


Disadvantaged 


6,4 


90.9 


11,2 


4,6 


5.1 


Poor 


12.3 


90,9 


17,8 


10,6 


5.2 


Family income under $2,000 


8,3 


11.1 


13,3 


7,2 


„„ 


Family head 


84,3 


27.3 


79,0 


85,7 


98,3 


Primary wt ge earner 


98,6 


36,4 


98.9 


99.4 


98,3 


Pretraining employment status: 
Employed 
Underemployed 
Unemployed 
Family farm worker 
Not In labor force 


48,4 

28,8 

3,0 

19.8 


9,1 

27.3 

63,6 


52.3 

21.8 

5.9 

20,0 


47.5 

30.8 

1,9 

19,7 


48,7 

28.3 
1,7 

23.3 


Unemployed last year 15-52 weeks 


91,1 


80.0 


97.4 


87,5 


100.0 


Current unemployment, 15 weeks or more 


44,2 


42.9 


41,1 


47,4 


100,0 


Education: 

Under 8 years 
8 years 
9-11 years 
12 years 
Over 12 years 


,5 

1,1 

10,4 

78,9 

9,1 


18.2 

81,8 


,5 

1,4 

17,9 

78,3 

2.0 


.5 

,9 

8.0 

79,5 

11.1 


i.7 

8,3 

80,0 

10,0 


Public assistant recipient 


,4 


27.3 


,6 


.1 


1,7 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 
Unemployment Insurance exhaustee 


,1 






,2 




Race: 

While 
Negro 
Other races 


80,2 

16,5 

3.3 


45.5 

45.5 
9.1 


79,2 

17.7 

3.1 


80,7 

18.1 

3.1 


78.3 

13.3 
8.3 


Spanish surname 


5,6 


9,0 


4,2 


5,9 


11,6 


Age: 

Under 19 

19-21 

22-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55 and over 


,4 

21.3 

69.3 
7,2 
1.7 

,2 


100,0 


100,0 


90.6 

9.4 


*88,3 

11.7 


Handicapped 


4,1 




4,3 


3.7 


18,3 


Military service: 
Veteran 
Nonveleran 


53,5 




45,7 


55,3 


80.0 


Eligible for allowance 


2,3 


100,0 


5.5 


1.0 


1.7 



' Persons In the armed forces who need skill training to facilitate entering the civilian labor force. 
» Estimated to be 5 percent of the total FY 1970 Institutional enrollment. 




Table B-8. Selected Characteristics of Redevelopment Area Residents 
Enrolled In MDTA Inslilutionai Training Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1970, by Age 



Characteristic 


Total 


Under 19 


Age at enrollment 
19-21 22-44 


45 & Older 


Total trainees 


100.0' 


7.1 


26.6 


57.6 


8.7 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


Male 


67.9 


75.8 


69.0 


68.7 


52.3 


Female 


32.1 


24.2 


31.0 


31.3 


47.7 


Disadvantaged 


74.2 


79.3 


76.8 


72.6 


72,2 


Poor 


65.7 


75.9 


70.6 


62.9 


61.8 


Family Income under $2,000 


31.2 


37.6 


36.8 


27.3 


34,4 


Family head 


53.9 


12.8 


34.5 


65.5 


70,6 


Primary wage earner 


70.1 


36.1 


58.4 


78.1 


80.9 


Pretralnlng employment status: 


Employed 


2.4 


1.2 


2.1 


2.7 


2.7 


Underemployed 


10.8 


5.7 


8.9 


11.3 


17.0 


Unemployed 


82.3 


88.5 


84.9 


81.9 


72.3 


Family farm worker 


1.4 


.4 


.8 


1.5 


3.7 


Not in labor force 


3.1 


4.1 


3.4 


2.6 


4.3 


Unemployed last year 15-52 weeks 


70,9 


73,3 


73,1 


68.8 


76.9 


Current unemployment, 15 weeks ormore 


45.2 


39.3 


43,1 


44.6 


60.3 


Education: 


Under 8 years 


7,5 


6.2 


3.3 


7.6 


19.8 


8 years 


10,2 


15.3 


5,3 


10.3 


20.5 


9-1 1 years 


35.5 


50.0 


40,4 


32.6 


28.2 


12 years 


42.2 


28.5 


47,3 


43.6 


28.9 


Over 12 years 


4.5 


... 


3.6 


5.8 


2.7 


Public assistant recipient 


8.8 


9.8 


6.9 


9.5 


9.3 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


13.3 


.8 


7.6 


18.1 


9.4 


Unemployment insurance exhaustee 


2.1 


.... 


.4 


3,2 


2.6 


Race: 


White 


50.3 


34.4 


49.2 


50.7 


64.4 


Negro 


33.7 


53.5 


37.9 


31.1 


20.1 


Other races 


16.0 


12.0 


12.8 


19.2 


15,5 


Spanish surname 


18.4 


16.3 


19.9 


19.8 


6.3 


Age: 


Under 19 


7.1 


100.0 




.... 




19-21 


26.6 




100.0 


.... 




22-34 


44.9 




Mil 


78.0 


.... 


35-44 


12.7 




■ III 


22.0 


.... 


45-54 


6.8 






.... 


77.3 


55 and over 


2.0 




.... 


.... 


22.7 


Handicapped 


7.7 


4.9 


6.0 


7.9 


13,3 


Military service: 


Veteran 


21.9 


.5 


5.8 


30.6 


28.0 


Nonveteran 


6.5 


.5 


7.7 


7.7 


.3 


Eligible for allowance 


98.4 


99.1 


97.8 


98.5 


99.3 



' Estimated to be 6 percent of the total FY 1970 Institutional enrollment. 
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Table B-9. Selected Characteristics of Skills Centers Trainees Enrolled 
In MDTA Institutional Training Projects During Fiscal Year 1970, by Age 









Age at enrollment 




Characteristic 


Total 


Under 19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 & Older 


Total trainees 
Male 
Female 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


9.3 

11.4 

6.2 


29.3 
29.2 

29.4 


53.2 

53.2 

53.3 


8.2 

6.3 

11.0 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 












Male 


58.8 


72.3 


58.6 


58.7 


44.9 


Female 


41.2 


27.7 


41.4 


41.3 


55.1 


Disadvantaged 


70.4 


77.1 


71.9 


69.2 


65.7 


Poor 


65.2 


70.3 


67.0 


64.2 


59.4 


Family Income under$2,000 


29.3 


26.9 


32.9 


26.9 


33.9 


Family head 


59.0 


21.6 


38.5 


74.3 


75.4 


Primary wage earner 


78.0 


42.4 


63.2 


90.0 


93.1 


Pretralning employment status; 
Employed 
Underemployed 
Unemployed 
Family farm worker 
Not in labor force 


2.3 

10.9 

84.9 
.1 

1.9 


1.1 

9.1 

86.4 

*3.3 


1.7 

10.0 

86.7 

”l.6 


2.6 

11.5 

84.0 

.1 

1.8 


3.5 

11.9 

82.6 

.1 

1.9 


Unemployed last year 15-52 weeks 


67.9 


74.5 


69.9 


64.7 


73.7 


Current unemployment, 15 weeks or more 


43.4 


40.3 


41.6 


43.1 


55.2 


Education: 

Under 8 years 
8 years 
9-11 years 
12 years 
Over 12 years 


5.8 

9.0 

46.0 

36.7 

2.6 


4.7 

15.0 

66.6 

13.5 

.2 


3.8 

6.5 

49.6 

38.8 

1.3 


6.0 

8.5 

42.4 

39.7 

3.4 


12.7 
14.3 

33.7 
35.2 

4.1 


Public assistant recipient 


16.5 


13.1 


11.4 


20.5 


13.2 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


9.6 


1.5 


5.4 


12.5 


14.8 


Unemployment Insurance exhaustee 


1.3 


.3 


.5 


1.6 


4.5 


Race; 

White 
Negro 
Other races 


45.9 

50.7 

3.4 


53.2 

44.1 

2.7 


41.4 

55.1 

3.6 


44.5 

51.9 

3.6 


62.5 

35.4 

2.2 


Spanish surname 


11.6 


11.3 


12.2 


11.6 


9.6 


Age; 

Under 19 

19-21 

22-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55 and over 


9.3 

29.3 
41.8 

11.4 
6.5 
1.7 


100.0 


ibb.o 


78.6 

21.4 


79.3 

20.7 


Handicapped 


12.3 


10.3 


8.9 


13.0 


21.4 


Military service (males); 
Veteran 
Nonveteran 


29.0 

6.8 


2.2 

1.7 


11.3 

10.3 


41.1 

6.6 


56.7 

2.0 


Eligible for allowance 


95.9 


93.6 


96.3 


96.3 


94.9 
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TABLE B-10. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA On>The-Job Training Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1970, by Sex and Age 



Characteristic 


Total 


Sex 






Age at enrollment 




Male 


Female 


Under 19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 & Older 


Total trainees 


91,000 


67.0 


33.0 


0.6 


26.0 


55.3 


10.1 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


Male 


67.0 


100.0 




70,0 


70.2 


66.5 


57.9 


Female 


33.0 




100.0 


29.2 


29.8 


33.5 


42.0 


Disadvantaged 


57.2 


56.9 


57.9 


64.0 


60.9 


55.6 


51.0 


Poor 


54.4 


54.1 


55.1 


60.7 


50.0 


53.2 


46.0 


Family income under $2,000 


22.2 


22.3 


22.2 


20.0 


29.2 


10.3 


21.9 


Family head 


50.1 


69.5 


34.9 


25.4 


41.2 


60.4 


73.0 


Primary wage earner 


69.0 


02.3 


42.0 


42.7 


59.1 


76.1 


70.0 


Pretraining employment status: 


Employed 


14.6 


14.0 


14.3 


10.3 


10.9 


15.5 


23.0 


Underemployed 


16.7 


17.4 


15.4 


16.3 


14.9 


17.2 


19.6 


Unemployed 


66.5 


66.0 


67.5 


60.4 


71.8 


65.0 


55.3 


Family farm worker 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.5 


.2 


.2 


.7 


Not in labor force 


1.0 


1.5 


2.5 


4.5 


2.1 


1.3 


1.4 


Unemployed last year 15-52 weeks 


55.0 


46.0 


74.1 


55.1 


50.7 


52.6 


50.9 


Current unemployment, 


15 weeks or more 


36.0 


26.4 


56.2 


30.3 


34.3 


35.4 


43.0 


Education: 


Under 0 years 


9.4 


10.2 


7.0 


4.6 


3.6 


10.3 


23.5 


0 years 


10.1 


10.1 


10.0 


0.2 


5.6 


10.6 


20.4 


9-11 years 


36.0 


35.6 


39.2 


50.3 


37.4 


35.0 


29.5 


1 2 years 


30.0 


30.9 


30.6 


36.5 


47.7 


37.9 


22.3 


Over 12 years 


4.9 


5.2 


4.5 


.3 


5.6 


5.4 


4.4 


Public assistant recipient 


4.9 


3.4 


7.0 


4.2 


3.6 


5.0 


3.7 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


4.9 


5.9 


2.6 


1.3 


2.9 


6.3 


4.0 


Unemployment Insurance exhaustee 


.7 


.7 


.0 


.1 


.3 


1.0 


1.4 


Race: 


White 


70.3 


72.3 


66.3 


72.3 


70.2 


60.9 


76.6 


Negro 


25.5 


22.9 


30.5 


25.2 


26.0 


26.0 


19.6 


Other races 


4.2 


4.7 


3.2 


2.5 


2.9 


5.2 


3.9 


Spanish surname 


11.6 


12.4 


10.0 


9.2 


11.6 


12.6 


0.1 


Age: 


Under 19 


0.6 


9.1 


7.6 


100.0 


.... 




.... 


19-21 


26.0 


27.3 


23.4 


1 ... 


100.0 






22-34 


42.5 


44.1 


39.3 




.... 


76.9 




35-44 


12.0 


10.0 


16.9 




.... 


23.1 




45-54 


7.3 


6.1 


9.0 


.... 


.... 


.... 


72.6 


55 and over 


2.0 


2.6 


3.1 


.... 


.... 


.... 


27.4 


Handicapped 


0.2 


10.1 


4.3 


5.7 


7.6 


0.5 


10.6 


Military service: 


Veteran 


20.0 


30.3 


.6 


.7 


7.5 


29.0 


27.0 


Nonveteran 


5.7 


0.3 


.2 


2.0 


7.1 


6.2 


2.2 


Eligible for allowance 


9.5 


11.3 


5.9 


13.1 


11.4 


0.0 


6.1 
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TABLE B-11. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled During Fiscal Year 1970 in On-the-Job 

Training Projects, by State 

(Percentage Distribution) 



State 


Estimated 
total * 
enrollment 


Male 


White 


Poor 


Primarv 


Education 




Age 


Eligible 
for allow- 
ance 


Spanish 

surname 


1 llllldlT " 

wage 

earner 


8& 

Under 


12 & 
Over 


21 & 
Under 


45 & 
Over 


TOTALS 


91,000 


67.0 


70.3 


54.4 


69.0 


19.5 


43.7 


34.6 


10.1 


9.5 


11.6 


Alabama 


1,500 


75.9 


72.6 


38.3 


73.9 


21.^ 


36.5 


29.5 


8.9 


1.1 


.9 


Alaska 


400 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3V 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


Arizona 


400 


70.5 


48.9 


60.8 


73.1 


1o.8 


55.6 


31.2 


5.3 


21.1 


41.9 


Arkansas 


1.400 


56.2 


76.6 


58.9 


64.8 


19.2 


45.5 


34.3 


7.1 


.6 


1.2 


California 


10.500 


76.7 


79.6 


55.2 


62.8 


20.6 


42.7 


33.7 


8.4 


11.7 


50.9 


Colorado 


9C0 


78.7 


81.7 


73.5 


87.8 


16.4 


40.0 


44.1 


2.8 


13.4 


49.6 


Connecticut 


2,100 


72.7 


66.4 


30.0 


62.3 


17.6 


40.3 


50.9 


4.7 


42.5 


13.4 


Delaware 


600 


48.9 


44.5 


43.7 


56.0 


12.4 


34.3 


37.2 


6.5 


8.8 


.... 


District of Columbia 


1,100 


18.2 


12.9 


43.3 


46.8 


2.3 


2.4 


31.8 


9.1 




4.5 


Florida 


1,300 


66.2 


55.1 


48.6 


56.9 


21.5 


37.3 


41.7 


9.6 


13.3 


5.8 


Georgia 


2,600 


45.3 


37.9 


65.8 


52.1 


31.1 


29.2 


35.9 


11.9 


5.0 


2.2 


Guam 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


Hawaii 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


Idaho 


300 


81.3 


97.3 


56.2 


66.7 


9.5 


44.6 


40.0 


5.3 


31 .6 


2.6 


Illinois 


3,000 


58.3 


62.1 


77.0 


66.4 


14.5 


40.6 


43.2 


7.4 


10.4 


5.7 


Indiana 


2,200 


73.4 


67.4 


72.2 


79.1 


12.4 


39.1 


47.6 


4.3 


23.7 


1.3 


Iowa 


1,100 


76.6 


94.9 


51.9 


76.5 


16.2 


51.6 


39.3 


11.5 


5.7 


2.1 


Kansas 


100 


75.0 


71 .4 


96.9 


71.9 


25.4 


23.8 


46.8 


12.5 


.... 


.... 


Kentucky 


2,000 


65.8 


84.7 


85.1 


67.8 


30.7 


30.4 


40.7 


6.4 


3.8 


5.2 


Louisiana 


2,000 


64.6 


50.3 


69.0 


70.8 


16.5 


53.6 


41.0 


6.0 


2.0 


.5 


Maine 


600 


87.1 


94.1 


21.1 


69.9 


13.4 


65.1 


36.6 


7.0 


14.3 


.... 


Maryland 


1,400 


54.1 


40.6 


25.0 


62.6 


14.4 


44.9 


37.3 


10.6 


3.0 


.... 


Massachusetts 


2,400 


30.7 


88.4 


17.1 


45.2 


17.0 


47.4 


30.6 


19.1 


1.4 


11.0 


Michigan 


4,200 


69.5 


55.4 


71.2 


78.8 


16.1 


39.7 


31.8 


10.1 


13.8 


1.3 


Minnesota 


1,500 


80.6 


85.1 


68.8 


87.1 


13.7 


54.1 


32.5 


20.4 


2.0 


2.6 


Mississippi 


1,700 


76.6 


64.3 


38.5 


68.8 


21.6 


48.1 


37.9 


9.6 


35.2 


3.1 


Missouri 


1,500 


87.5 


78.3 


42.1 


92.8 


9.9 


63.8 


36.2 


9.9 


59.3 


4.6 


Montana 


200 


94.6 


75.0 


71.2 


100.0 


10.7 


50.0 


23.2 


3.6 


19.6 


1.7 


Nebraska 


400 


57.4 


81.0 


33.7 


66.9 


8.5 


68.3 


43.8 


4.2 


.... 


17.7 


Nevada 


400 


71.9 


31.3 


26.3 


84.4 


9.4 


56.3 


21.9 


6.3 


.... 


.... 


New Hampshire 


300 


80.6 


100.0 


3.2 


82.9 


15.6 


57.3 


29.4 


12.4 


2.3 


.... 


New Jersey 


6,000 


58.0 


53.2 


28.2 


62.1 


22.0 


41.9 


26.3 


15.4 


4.2 


21.5 


New Mexico 


400 


74.6 


95.4 


73.6 


73.8 


12.5 


51.9 


37.7 


5.4 


.8 


66.9 


Now York 


11,000 


62.6 


59.5 


46.1 


67.2 


15.3 


50.3 


26.5 


11.2 


9.1 


15.8 


North Carolina 


2,100 


86.4 


62.0 


54.4 


704 


27.1 


38.4 


33.7 


12.9 


3.4 


.4 


North Dakota 


200 


89.2 


87.1 


42.3 


79.4 


24.1 


48.8 


26.5 


12.7 


12.6 


.4 


Ohio 


2,700 


68.1 


36.1 


77.1 


66.3 


6.3 


46.7 


38.9 


4.7 


21.5 


2.3 


Oklahoma 


1,800 


66.7 


79.2 


53.0 


74.7 


15.9 


52.2 


24.3 


11.1 


1.4 


.8 


Oregon 


900 


37.4 


86.5 


43.9 


55.2 


9.4 


68.1 


27.4 


18.7 


.4 


5.6 


Pennsylvania 


5,400 


70.8 


87.1 


66.1 


68.2 


13.8 


46.5 


36.2 


10.7 


6.3 


1.0 


Puerto Rico 


600 


85.1 


88.9 


73.8 


65.9 


24.4 


51.4 


27.0 


5.0 


57.6 


86.7 


Rhode Island 


300 


58.1 


95.3 


9.0 


66.3 


26.2 


36.9 


19.8 


33.7 


22.1 


.... 


South Carolina 


1,500 


47.7 


74.2 


13.3 


49.3 


26.0 


34.4 


31.5 


14.5 


.1 


.3 


South Dakota 


300 


60.9 


68.0 


56.6 


71.1 


21.1 


50.8 


32.0 


12.5 


18.2 


1.5 


Tennessee 


2,500 


57.8 


88.4 


63.7 


63.7 


33.7 


30.3 


27.3 


16.0 


2.5 


3.8 


Texas 


3,500 


69.6 


70.7 


80.6 


75.4 


21.9 


37.7 


36.1 


5.6 


8.2 


30.1 


Utah 


400 


80.0 


85.4 


72.4 


74.0 


9.2 


53.7 


43.2 


6.0 


7.3 


13.6 


Vermont 


100 


73.3 


99.0 


52.5 


71.3 


17.8 


40.6 


33.7 


8.0 


31.0 


.9 


Virginia 


1,000 


62.9 


67.9 


18.5 


53.9 


23.9 


41.0 


26.9 


6.5 


9.6 


1.0 


Virgin Islands 


0 


.... 




.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


Washington 


500 


54.3 


85.6 


58.7 


78.5 


12.2 


54.3 


33.8 


5.3 


.7 


14.1 


West Virginia 


600 


87.8 


93.0 


39.3 


73.2 


14.3 


48.3 


35.1 


6.3 


2.4 


1.7 


Wisconsin 


I.OOQ 


76.3 


68.0 


55.8 


70.3 


9.6 


51.5 


44.1 


9.1 


17.6 


5.7 


Wyoming 


400 


53.4 


83.6 


82.2 


63.6 


6.7 


67.8 


30.5 


8.4 


1.4 


10.1 



' Eatimaled by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

^ Less than 50 trainees. 

^The number of reports received showing characteristics of trainees enrolled 
were too few to permit reliable estimates. 
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TABLE C-1. Occupational Objective of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects Dur- 
ing Fiscal Year 1970, by Sex, Race, and Spanish Surname 

(Percentage Distribution) 









Sex 




Race 






Spanish surname 




Occupational 

objective 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Negro 


Other 

races 


Race not 
reported 


Total 


Mexican 

American 


Puerto 

Rican 


Other 


Total reporting 
occupation 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, technical 
and managerial 


4.9 


4.2 


5.8 


6.3 


2.8 


5.0 


4,7 


3.5 


2.3 


2.6 


8.1 


Clerical and Sales 


20.1 


9.6 


33.3 


20.3 


21.1 


11.3 


19.8 


17.7 


15.1 


16.9 


27.0 


Service 


29.4 


20,5 


40.0 


25.0 


37,7 


21.9 


22.8 


22.6 


24.5 


10.1 


21.8 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


4.9 


7.9 


1.2 


5.5 


2.4 


15.8 


5.6 


10.8 


14.9 


5.6 


3.6 


Processing occupations 


4.6 


5.9 


2.9 


4,3 


4.6 


5.9 


7.3 


6.9 


8.1 


6.8 


3.4 


Machine trades 


9.3 


14.3 


2.9 


10.9 


6.7 


8.2 


12.4 


8.8 


6.5 


14.0 


10.3 


Bench work 


8.0 


6.C 


10,5 


8,2 


7.3 


8.4 


11.6 


10.5 


8.4 


14.2 


12.9 


Structural work 


8.2 


14.3 


.5 


8.8 


6.6 


12.0 


9.9 


7.2 


7.7 


8.0 


4.9 


Miscellaneous 

occupations 


10.7 


17.3 


2.3 


10.7 


10.7 


11.6 


6.0 


12,0 


12.6 


13.9 


8.0 


Total reporting 
occupation 


100.0 


55.7 


44.3 


56.7 


36.0 


5.0 


2.3 


13,3 


7.6 


3.0 


2.7 


Professional, technical 
and managerial 


100.0 


47.8 


25.2 


72.6 


20.2 


5.0 


2.2 


9.1 


3.6 


1.4 


4.1 


Clerical and sales 


100.0 


26.6 


73.4 


57.1 


37.8 


2.8 


2.3 


11.4 


5.8 


2.3 


3.3 


Service 


100.0 


38.8 


61.2 


48.3 


46.2 


3.7 


1.8 


9.9 


6.4 


1.7 


1.8 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


100.0 


89.6 


10.4 


63.5 


17.7 


16.1 


2.6 


28.3 


23,4 


3.1 


1.8 


Processing occupations 


100.0 


71.8 


28.2 


53.6 


36.2 


6.5 


3.7 


19.6 


13.7 


4.0 


1.8 


Machine trades 


100.0 


86.3 


13.7 


66.5 


. 26.0 


4.4 


3.1 


12.3 


5,4 


4.1 


2.6 


Bench work 


100.0 


42.0 


58.0 


50.4 


32.9 


5.3 


3.3 


16.9 


8.1 


4.8 


4.0 


Structural work 


100.0 


97.2 


2.8 


60.9 


28.9 


7.4 


2.8 


11.4 


7.3 


2.6 


1.5 


Miscellaneous 

occupations 


100.0 


90.3 


9.7 


57.1 


36.2 


5.5 


1.3 


14.5 


9.1 


3.5 


1.9 
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TABLE C-2. Occupational Objective of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects 

During Fiscal Year 1970, by Age and Years of School Completed 

(Percentage Distribution) 



Years of school completed Age at enrollment 



Occupational objective 


Total 


8 and 
under 


9-11 


12 and 
over 


Education 

not 

reported 


21 and 
under 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


Age not 
reported 


Total reporting occupation 


100.0 


6.5 


45.3 


47.7 


0,5 


30.2 


59.4 


10.1 


0.3 


Professional, technical, and 
managerial 


100.0 


2.6 


25.0 


70.9 


1.5 


21.6 


55.4 


22.9 


.1 


Clerical and sales 


100.0 


1.4 


31.8 


66.7 


.1 


34.3 


55.4 


10.0 


.3 


Service 


100.0 


5.8 


47.5 


46.2 


,5 


29.6 


60.0 


10.2 


.2 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


100,0 


27.7 


47.5 


23.2 


1,6 


33.9 


50.7 


15.0 


.4 


Processing occupations 


100.0 


10.0 


52.4 


36.8 


.8 


24.8 


66.1 


8.9 


.2 


Machine trades 


100.0 


6.4 


47.7 


45.5 


,4 


24.8 


67.1 


7.7 


.4 


Bench work 


100,0 


5.8 


48.4 


45.4 


.4 


23.8 


65.3 


10.6 


.3 


Structural work 


100.0 


7.7 


52.5 


39.2 


,6 


28.8 


65.3 


7.9 


.2 


Miscellaneous occupations 


100.0 


8.3 


59.6 


31.7 


.4 


41.3 


53.0 


5.5 


.2 
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TABLE D-1 



Median Earnings and Percentage Distribution of Straight-Time, Average Houriy Earnings 
of Employed MDTA Instilulional Training Graduates Enrolled During Fiscal Years 1969 
and 1970, by Occupational Objective 





Employed graduates 






Posltrainlng earnings (percentage distribution) 




Occupational group and 
earnings and occupation 


Total 


Percent 


Median 

earnings 


Total 


Less than $1 .25- 
Si .25 1.49 


$1.50- 

1.74 


$1.75- 

1.99 


$2.00- 

2.24 


$2.25- 

2.49 


$2.50- 

2.99 


$3.00 8 
Over 


Total reporting posttraining 


earnings and occupations 


11,612 


100.0 


$2.14 


100.0 


1.5 


4.1 


18.6 


16.7 


16.9 


10.6 


16.2 


15.4 


Professional, technical & 


managerial 


827 


7.1 


2.89 


100.0 


.5 


1.9 


4.2 


8.2 


12.2 


8.9 


17.9 


46.1 


Nurses 


148 


1.3 


2.26 


100.0 


.... 


.7 


4.7 


10.8 


32.4 


26.4 


19.6 


5.4 


Draftsmen 


33 


.3 


2.70 


100.0 


3.0 


.... 


.... 


3.0 


9.1 


15.2 


24.2 


45.5 


Clerical and sales occupations 


2,253 


19.4 


2.03 


100.0 


.6 


2.9 


22.7 


21.4 


20.9 


10.7 


13.0 


7.8 


Stenographers 


70 


.6 


1.88 


100.0 


.... 


7.1 


25.7 


32.9 


15.7 


8.6 


8,6 


1.4 


Typists 


207 


1.8 


1.97 


100.0 


1.0 


2.4 


26.1 


23.^ 


21,7 


9.2 


10.6 


5.8 


Clerks 


258 


2.2 


2.07 


100.0 


.8 


1.9 


21.7 


19.0 


22.1 


15.9 


12.0 


6.6 


Service occupations 


3,188 


27.5 


1.93 


100.0 


2.7 


8.1 


24.1 


20,9 


17.1 


10.1 


11.6 


5.5 


Hospital attendants 


930 


8.0 


2.14 


100.0 


.9 


5.2 


17.1 


15,4 


21.0 


14.7 


19.0 


6.7 


Food preparation 


and services 


185 


1.6 


2.00 


100.0 


1.6 


8.6 


22.2 


17.3 


17.3 


10.8 


13.5 


8.6 


Farming, fishing, and forestry 


occupations 


383 


3.3 


1.93 


100.0 


6.8 


7.8 


25,6 


13.3 


15,1 


7.8 


13.3 


10.2 


Processing occupations 


437 


3.8 


2.30 


100.0 


1.1 


1.6 


15.6 


15,6 


13.5 


13.0 


20.8 


18.8 


Machine trades occupations 


1,093 


9.4 


2.39 


100.0 


.8 


1.7 


11.6 


14.2 


15.0 


11.9 


21.9 


22.9 


Production machine operator 


64 


.6 


2.61 


100.0 


.... 


.... 


6.3 


14.1 


10.9 


10.9 


34.4 


23.4 


Auto mechanics 


247 


2.1 


2.52 


100.0 


1.2 


1.2 


9.3 


13,4 


16.6 


7.3 


25.9 


25.1 


Bench work occupations 


798 


6.9 


2.01 


100.0 


.9 


4.6 


24.6 


19.3 


17.7 


9.8 


13.8 


9.4 


Electronic assemblers 


64 


.6 


1.98 


100.0 


.... 


4.7 


31.3 


15.6 


12.5 


10.9 


12.5 


12.5 


Structural work occupations 


1,034 


8.9 


2.44 


100.0 


.7 


1.4 


13.7 


8.6 


16.7 


11.5 


19.2 


28.1 


Welders 


172 


1.5 


2.68 


100.0 


.6 


.6 


9.9 


4.1 


17.4 


9.3 


22.7 


35.5 


Auto body repairmen 


44 


.4 


2.38 


100.0 


.... 


.... 


11 .4 


15.9 


15.9 


13.6 


20.5 


22.7 


f^lscelianeous occupations 


1,599 


13.8 


2.37 


100.0 


1.3 


1.9 


13.4 


12.5 


15.6 


11.3 


24.0 


20.0 
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TABLE D-2. Comparison of Pretraining and Posttraining Earnings ' of a Sample of Employed MDTA 
Institutional Training Graduates Enrolled During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1970 



Straight-time, average 
hourly earnings 
before training = 








Posttraining earnings 








Total 


Less than 
$1.25 


$1.25- 

1.49 


$1.50- 

1.74 


$1.75- 

1.99 


$2,00- 

2.24 


$2,25- 

2,49 


$2.50- 

2.99 


$3.00 & 
over 


Total 


11,015 


156 


445 


2,012 


1,845 


1,895 


1,175 


1,812 


1,675 


Less than $1.25 


1,779 


85 


180 


534 


330 


276 


126 


140 


108 


$1.25-$1.49 


1,842 


26 


142 


504 


379 


347 


157 


186 


101 


$1.50- 1.74 


2,824 


21 


91 


625 


660 


534 


304 


373 


216 


$1.75- 1.99 


1,293 


9 


16 


141 


225 


280 


191 


282 


149 


$2.00- 2.24 


1,169 


5 


7 


109 


132 


233 


163 


287 


233 


$2.25- ?.49 


580 


5 


3 


31 


48 


76 


93 


175 


149 


$2.50- 2.99 


818 


4 


3 


43 


46 


95 


81 


235 


311 


$3.00 and over 


710 


1 


3 


25 


25 


54 


60 


134 


408 



Percentage distribution of earnings after training of persons in each pretralnlng earnings group 



Total 


100.0 


1.4 


4.0 


18.3 


16.7 


17.2 


10.7 


16.5 


15.2 


Loss than $1.25 


100.0 


4.8 


10.1 


30.0 


18.5 


15.5 


7.1 


7.9 


6.1 


$1.25-$1.49 


100.0 


1.4 


7.7 


27.4 


20.6 


18.8 


8.5 


10.1 


5.5 


$1.50- 1.74 


100.0 


.8 


3.2 


22.1 


23.4 


18.9 


10,8 


13.2 


7.6 


$1.75- 1.99 


100.0 


.7 


1.2 


10.9 


17.4 


21.7 


14.8 


21.8 


11.5 


$2.00- 2.24 


100.0 


.5 


.6 


9,3 


11.3 


19.9 


13.9 


24.6 


19.9 


$2.25- 2.49 


100.0 


.8 


.5 


5.3 


8.3 


13.1 


16.0 


30.2 


25.7 


$2.50- 2.99 


100.0 


.5 


.4 


5.3 


5.6 


11.6 


9.9 


28.7 


38.0 


$3.00 and over 


100.0 


.1 


.4 


3,5 


3.5 


7,6 


8.5 


18.9 


57.5 



Percentage distribution of pretraining earnings of persons in each posttraining earnings group 



Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than $1.25 


16.2 


54.5 


40.5 


26.6 


17.9 


14.6 


10.7 


7.7 


6.5 


$1.25-$1.49 


16.7 


16.7 


31.9 


25.0 


20.5 


18.3 


13.4 


10.3 


6.0 


$1.50- 1.74 


25.6 


13.5 


20.4 


31.1 


35.8 


28.2 


25.9 


20.6 


12.9 


$1.75- 1.99 


11.7 


5.8 


3.6 


7.0 


12.2 


14.8 


16.3 


15.6 


8.9 


$2.00- 2.24 


10.6 


3.2 


1.6 


5.4 


7.2 


12.3 


13.9 


15.8 


13.9 


$2.25- 2.49 


5.3 


3.2 


.7 


1.5 


2.6 


4.0 


7.9 


9.7 


8.9 


$2.50- 2.99 


7.4 


2.6 


.7 


2.1 


2.5 


5.0 


6.9 


13.0 


18.6 


$3.00 and over 


6.4 


.6 


.7 


1.2 


1.4 


2.8 


5.1 


7.4 


24.4 



’ Includes only those employed graduates reporting both pretraining and posttraining earnings. 
-Earnings on last regular Job. 
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TABLE D-3. Posttraining and Pretraining Earnings' of a Sampie of Employed MDTA Institutional Train- 
ing Graduates Enrolled During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1970, by Sex and Race 



StraighMime, average 


Total trainees ‘ 




White 






Negro 




Other Races 


hourly earnings 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total reporting earnings 


11,015 


5,305 


5,710 


7,053 


3,670 


3,383 


2,981 


1,097 


1,884 


323 


194 


129 


Percent 


100.0 


48.2 


51.8 


64.0 


52.0 


48.0 


27.1 


36.8 


63.2 


2.9 


60.1 


39.9 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
PoEttrainIng hourly earnings: 


Loss than $1.25 


1.4 


1.0 


1.8 


1.3 


1.1 


1.6 


1.8 


.7 


2.4 


.6 


.5 


.8 


S1.25-$1.49 


4.0 


2.4 


5.6 


3.1 


2.0 


4.3 


6.3 


3.4 


8.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


$1.50- 1.74 


18.3 


12.0 


24.0 


16.1 


9.9 


22.9 


21.4 


15.4 


24.8 


28.5 


20.1 


41.1 


$1.75- 1.99 


16.7 


10.5 


22.5 


16.0 


10.0 


22.6 


18.6 


11.4 


22.8 


16.1 


16.0 


16.3 


$2.00- 2.24 


17.2 


15.3 


19.0 


16.5 


14.8 


18.3 


18.5 


17.0 


19.4 


14.2 


11.3 


18.6 


$2.25- 2.49 


10.7 


11.4 


10.0 


11.0 


11.5 


10.6 


10.3 


12.3 


9.2 


9.9 


9.3 


10.9 


$2.50- 2.99 


16.5 


23.7 


9.8 


17.8 


24.6 


10.4 


13.9 


21.3 


9.5 


14.9 


20.6 


6.2 


$3.00 and over 


15.2 


23.8 


7.2 


18.0 


26.0 


9.4 


9.2 


18.5 


3.8 


12.7 


19.1 


3.1 


Median earnings 


$2.14 


$2.44 


$1.92 


$2.20 


$2.51 


$1.99 


$2.03 


$2.29 


$1.91 


$2.03 


$2.23 


$1.83 


Pretraining hourly earnings: 


Loss than $1.25 


16.2 


9.3 


22.5 


14.7 


8.5 


21.5 


19.2 


10.9 


24.0 


11.8 


8.8 


16.3 


$1.25-$1.49 


16.7 


10.1 


22.9 


14.8 


9.1 


20,9 


21.2 


12.4 


26.3 


19.2 


12.9 


28.7 


$1.50- 1.74 


25,6 


20.9 


30.1 


25.0 


19.9 


30.5 


27.8 


24.3 


29.8 


24.8 


21.6 


29.5 


$1.75- 1.99 


11.7 


13.0 


10.6 


12.1 


12.9 


11.2 


11.5 


14.8 


9.6 


9.0 


9.3 


8.5 


$2.00- 2.24 


10.6 


14.0 


7.4 


11.3 


14.3 


8.1 


8.3 


12.1 


6.1 


11.5 


14.4 


7.0 


$2.25- 2.49 


5.3 


C.4 


2.4 


5.7 


8.5 


2.6 


4.2 


8.1 


1.0 


6.8 


8,8 


3.9 


$2.50- 2.99 


7.4 


12.8 


2.5 


8.4 


13,5 


2.8 


5.0 


10.6 


1.8 


10,2 


14.4 


3.9 


$3.00 and over 


6.4 


11.6 


1.7 


8.1 


13.4 


2,3 


2.8 


6.7 


.5 


6.8 


9.8 


2.3 


Median earnings 


$1.67 


$1.94 


$1.51 


$1.70 


$1.99 


$1.56 


$1.59 


$1.79 


$1.50 


$1.69 


$1.93 


$1,54 



‘ Employed trainees reporting both pretraining and posttraining earnings. 
= Total Includes 658 persons (6 percent) for whom race was not reported. 
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